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5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
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6. Make a wise selection of testeonte. 
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How to Study the Mind. 
THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 
his discoveries to the world when he 


BROAD HEADS AND NARROW 











HEADS. 


The student of Phrenology is met on 
every side by a great diversity of tal- 
ent in broad heads, narrow heads, 
high heads, and low heads, and the 
reader will at once recognize where 
that diversity of development mani- 
fests itself in the illustrations of this 
article. Of the few people in the 
world who believe that will power does 
everything, we find a larger percentage 
of people believe that ability and 
energy can be used in the best possible 
way when conserved in the right di- 
rection, and backed up with will 
power. For instance, a broad head 
takes a deeper interest in amassing 
property than a narrow one, while a 
narrow head does not show so much 
interest in acquiring wealth as it does 
in working for the work’s sake, or for 
a philanthropic object. 


SCIENCE FOR ITS OWN SAKE. 


A prominent feature in Faraday’s 
character was his absolute love of sci- 
ence for its own sake. He freely gave 


could easily have built up a colossal 
fortune upon them. He once told his 
friend, Professor Tyndall, that at a 
certain period of his career he had defi- 
nitely to ask himself whether he should 
make wealth or science the object of 
his life. He could not serve both mas- 
ters, and was therefore compelled to 
choose between them. When prepar- 
ing his well-known memoir of the great 
master, the professor called to mind 
this conversation, and asked leave to 
examine his accounts, and this is the 
conclusion the professor arrived at: 

Taking the duration of his life into 
account, this son of a blacksmith and 
apprentice to a bookbinder had to de- 
cide between a fortune of £150,000 on 
the one side and his unendowed science 
on the other. He chose the latter, 
and died a poorman. But his was the 
glory of holding aloft among the na- 
tions the scientific name of England 
for a period of forty years. 

In skull No. 1 we see an example of 
a person who has not fixed his mind 
on the accumulation of wealth, but 
rather devotes himself to scientific 
research for its own sake, irrespective 
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of what he is going to get out of it. He 
may be able to make a large fortune, 
because of his ability to produce some- 
thing in the Arts, Sciences, or World 
of Thought, that will be appreciated 
by his fellows. While the person with 
large Acquisitiveness, through his de- 
votion to the acquisition of property 
and wealth, will probably amass a 
large fortune and hoard every penny 
he gets. A broad head, when it is not 





SKULL NO. I. A NARROW HEAD, AN ILLUS- 
TRATION OF SMALL ACQUISITIVENESS, 


guided by the intellect or moral facul- 
ties, is liable to be self-centred, but 
when modified by the influence of 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Causality, the accumulated wealth will 
be used for noble purposes. Cautious- 
ness also plays a very important part 
in directing the action of the organ 
of Acquisitiveness in laying out or 
holding back the wealth that a person 
possesses. If a person has large Ac- 
quisitiveness and average Cautious- 
ness, he will be ready to lay out his 
money in well-directed speculations, 
and will be open to take up new ideas 


and to venture in assuming new re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mark Twain once said to a reporter 
of the St. Louis “ Republic ” that the 
finest gentleman he ever knew “ was 
an old California miner who could 
barely write his own name. He was 
a forty-niner, and he and his partner 
had struck it rich in the early days. 
The old man had neither chick nor 
child, and he had worked hard all his 


SKULL NO II. A BROAD HEAD, AN ILLUSTRA- 
TION OF LARGE ACQUISITIVENESS, 


life, and when he did get his money 
he hardly knew what to do with it. 


LARGE ACQUISITIVENESS AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 


“He did not try to jump into so- 
ciety, or to push his way with the ‘ big 
fellows’ there. He continued to live 
with the people whom he had associ- 
ated with all his life, and many an act 
of kindness was done, many a wander- 
ing son and father saved, many a sor- 
rowing woman’s burden lightened and 
her home brightened by an unknown 
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donor whose identity with the old man 
was only known to a few. 

“Tt was different with the partner. 
He had a wife and two daughters with 
social aspirations, and, after a whole 
lot of pushing and hauling and shov- 
ing, they landed in society. The ex- 
pense was too much of a drain on the 
husband’s purse, and he speculated, 
with the inevitable outcome. He lost 
his entire fortune, and then shot him- 
self. Then it was that the true gentle- 
ness of the old man showed itself. 
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derstand ingenious plans of work, and 
will put them forth, but he may need 
someone else with more push and busi- 
ness tact to make the public aware of 
the usefulness of his invention. With 
the help of someone else he may do 
more with his ingenuity than he could 
possibly have done by himself. 
Phrenology is of help, therefore, in 
selecting partners of those who will 
help them in their work. Each needs 


a counterpart rather than a man who 
is just like himself. 





THE BUST OF DANIEL WEBSTER, NO. I. 


The widow and her daughters had no 
one to turn to but him, and he did not 
disappoint them. He saved their home 
for them when everything else went 
under the hammer, and he maintained 
them in all the regal style to which 
they were accustomed, although he still 
lived in his old lodgings. He lived 
long.enough to see both of the girls 
well married and the mother carefully 
settled for life. Then he died in a 
charity hospital in San Francisco. He 
had spent every penny he owned on the 
family of his partner.” 

A person, again, who has small Ac- 
quisitiveness, but large Constructive- 
ness and Ideality, will be able to un- 


THE BUST OF DR. GALL, NO. II. 


HIGH HEADS AND LOW HEADS. 


We see examples in Dr. Francois 
Joseph Gall and Daniel Webster, men 
who carried large and high heads, and 
when we compare them with the casts 
of Muller and Mrs. Manning, the mur- 
deress, we shall again see the different 
development of head as given in the 
illustrations before us. 


THE BUST OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


In Daniel Webster, the “ expounder 
of the Constitution,” we find a man 
whose head was large, and his mind 
showed him to be a most comprehen- 
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sive thinker and an able debater. In 
intellect he was phenomenal. The bust 
shows him as he appeared in the glow 
of manly debate in the Senate. The 
cast was taken from his head five years 
before he died, when he was sixty-five 
years of age. 

The cast shows hardly enough of the 
side-head to balance the development 
of the intellect and the social and 
moral powers. His head was high 
when compared with that of Mrs. 
Manning. The cast was taken by 


brave pioneer in the realm of discovery. 
His head was massive, and, while 
broad in the region of Force and re- 
markably developed in the forehead, 
it was high in the organs of Firmness 
and Conscientiousness. A few great 
men have led and governed the world. 
In arts and arms, in law and letters, in 
religion and science, in mechanics and 
commerce, a few names stand only in 
the memory of reading men. If we 
estimate the just position of an ad- 
vanced paper by the value of his dis- 





THE BUST OF MRS. MANNING THE MUR- 
DERESS, NO. I. 


Clark Mills in 1847, and, being the 
only one that was ever taken upon his 
head, is therefore regarded as a treas- 
ure. Though deficient in finance, his 
crowning ability showed itself in argu- 
ment, debate, and oratory. His crown- 
ing effort in the Senate of the United 
States was his reply to Hayne, of 
South Carolina, which closes with the 
memorable words: “ Liberty and union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.” 


THE BUST OF DR. GALL. 


Dr. Gall, the discoverer of Phrenol- 
ogy, was a philosopher, thinker, and 


THT BUST OF MULLER THE GERMAN MUR- 
DERER, NO. II. 


covery, or the elevated character of his 
work, Dr. Gall, the founder of Phre- 
nology, should take a prominent rank, 
because the science of the human mind 
has to do with character and motive, 
talent, purpose, and aspiration with 
morality, intelligence, and affection. 
It is, therefore, a central subject, and 
is justly assigned a place at the founda- 
tion of power and happiness. 


THE BUST OF MULLER, THE 
MURDERER. 


When we compare the heads of the 
two gentlemen we have just mentioned 
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with Muller, a German, who was exe- 
cuted for murder in 1865, we see that 
the height of his head does not cor- 
respond or sufficiently balance the 
basilar qualities, and we would invite 
the attention of all students of Phre- 
nology to the fact that it is not so much 
the size of one faculty that leads to 
the perpetration of a crime as it is to 
the want of balance caused by the lack 
of other faculties. There are people 
in the world who have as large a de- 
velopment of the basilar qualities as 
Muller possessed, but they have more 








IMPERFECTLY BALANCED SKULL, NO, I, 


development in the moral region to 
balance the basilar propensities. 
Muller needed to develop his top head 
to offset the inclinations and the force 
of the base. 

He had a good intellect, but an ex- 
tremely large development of Amative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Combativeness, 
and Secretiveness. 


THE BUST OF MRS. MANNING, 
THE MURDERESS. 


In the bust of Mrs. Manning we see 
a large face and alow head. She was 
hung for murder in London in 1863, 
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and showed that she was a social, 
mirthful, voluptuous sort of woman. 
She kept a drinking-hotel in a low and 
debased quarter of the city, and in a 
fit of jealousy and anger shot a man 
who was her paramour. By the aid of 
Phrenology, much has been done to 
save persons from their own inclina- 
tions. A knowledge of certain devel- 
opments assists the person to put forth 
the necessary will power to change the 
character, but the will power must act 
upon definite ideals before it can have 
the desired effect. A Phrenologist can 





WELL BALANCED SKULL, NO. II, 


point out what is deficient, and then 
the will power can be directed in the 
right direction. A gardener holds a 
hose in his hands and waters the seed 
that he wants to sprout and bring 
forth a good crop of vegetables. One 
might as well say that all that was nec- 
essary for the gardener was to possess 
and use the hose without looking to see 
to what direction the hose ought to 
point. A person cannot trust to simply 
the inclination of a boy’s mind, for 
many want to go to sea when they are 
utterly unfitted for a seafaring life. 
Other lads grow up without any special 
desire or preference. In these cases 
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the father has to create an ambition 
for the son through studying his men- 
tal developments, so that the will may 
have a channel through which to act. 
If the father, therefore, reading his 
own son’s character, or through the aid 
of a Phrenologist, is able to see which 
way the talents of his boy will show 


to the best advantage, is he not thus 
saved a great deal of useless energy in 
the wrong direction ? 

We hope there are very few men like 
the Rev. Thomas B. Gregory, who will 
leave their children to drift along, and 
refuse help from a_ phrenological 
source simply because of prejudice. 





The Balance of Power; or, How to Examine a 
Head.* 


By Jos. B. Exanp, F. F. P. I. 


Like the Jew of ancient story, 
Phrenology has suffered in the past by 
the independence of its character and 
by the hands of those who, not under- 
standing its merits, have despised it, 
and endeavored to rob it of its most 
valuable adjunct, its good name; and 
Dr. Hollander, Samaritan like, has at 
a very opportune moment introduced it 
to a position of public care and at- 
tention. 

Medical men have been the worst 
enemies of the science in the past, not 


by refutation of its axioms, but by the. 


reflex action on the popular mind of a 
policy of silence and indifference of a 
body of men in whom the public place 
peculiar confidence. 

Now that in the present century a 
well-qualified man in their own profes- 
sion has met them upon their own 
ground and restated many of Dr. Gall’s 
early demonstrations, and also recount- 
ed additional proofs from cases of the 
morbid manifestation of certain facul- 
ties connected with definite lesions in 
the brain, it is possible that they will 
adopt his suggestion to become physi- 
cians to the mind of man as well as to 
his body. 

We do not know what the doctor 
means when he says “ Phrenology will 
be a science only when all the different 
methods of research have proved it to 
be so, and not merely a single method 
of comparisons of heads.” 


Facts of animal and human physi- 
ology that have been thoroughly 
demonstrated by the inductive system 
of research, and which have been duly 
classified and recorded, form a science 
that does not necessarily require the 
adhesion of every medical tyro, or the 
application of his peculiar method to 
demonstrate it to be a science. 

If the medical Mohammed will not 
go to the mountain, it is quite certain 
that the mountain will not go to Mo- 
hammed. 

On the other hand, the professional 
Phrenologist and the careful amateur 
alike should be instigated by this new 
interest created in Phrenclogy to prove 
by his careful and accurate delineation 
its scientific nature and utility. 

To do this, a great deal depends 
upon what he understands by a deline- 
ation, or a phrenological consultation. 
The writer deems the answer to be, 
“To ascertain the balance of power.” 
This is putting it briefly, but it appears 
to be the “ crux ” of the whole matter. 
The common form of public delinea- 
tion appears to inevitably lead to mis- 
understanding, both because of what is 
said about them as well as left unsaid. 

At the same time it is only fair to 
state that the reasons of such gen- 
eralized delineations is often because 
the delineator fails to detect any bal- 
ance of power, one way or the other, 
for good or bad in the head. It is, 


*A paper read at the Fowler Institute, April 2, 1902. 
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however, quite time that any inexperi- 
enced delineator ceased from such 
crude exhibitions even if only for pub- 
lic entertainment. One cannot but be 
struck with the brief summarizing of 
character as recorded by Doctors Gall 
and Spurzheim. The resultant effect 
of the balance of power became very 
apparent to them when they examined 
heads in prisons and asylums. It was 
the balance of power, whether good or 
ill, that brought the individual to his 
then condition. 

The modern Phrenologist would do 
well to imitate the first pioneers of the 
science. He may not have the same 
opportunity of studying heads in pris- 
ons and asylums, but he has perhaps 
an even better opportunity of examin- 
ing heads before they get there, and of 
advising his subjects of their balance 
of power for purposes of their occupa- 
tions in life, or for choice of a live- 
lihood. 

To ascertain the balance of power in 
any given head accurately is a scientific 
feat. The demonstrator must be 
versed in all the necessary knowledge 
that comes from a study of the science 
itself, together with the science of 
Physiology and Anatomy, of Ethnol- 
ogy and Pathology; at any rate, so far 
as these bear upon the reading of men- 
tal conditions. When he has acquired 
this information he is only in posses- 
sion of the A, B, C of the science. 

The usefulness of tools consists in 
the application of them. Phrenology 
is peculiarly an applied science. The 
demonstrator finds his subject’s men- 
tality warped with emotions, feelings, 
and sentiments; woofed with intel- 
lectual and artistic design; strength- 
ened by the virility of propensities, or 
perhaps flawed thereby; handicapped 
by the coarse threads of his cerebellum, 
or perhaps improved by their quality; 
possibly he finds him in danger of de- 
terioration by the accident of circum- 
stances, or influenced altogether by the 
quality ingrained in the material. 
Further on, to depart from this anal- 
ogy, he finds a ground-swell in the 
temperament, and may also find a 
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chaotic conflict between the constitu- 
ent organs of the mind, or a lack of 
size which in itself is indicative of 
utter incapacity either in part or 
whole; and, unless the demonstrator 
is able by his experience to apply his 
science to these or any other peculiar 
conditions, his subject may appear as 
“ Darkest Africa,” to Stanley. 

In the first place, it is clear that 
much depends upon the demonstrator. 
Besides his knowledge of the science, 
he must himself have an aptitude for 
the work. He must have a good qual- 
ity of organization which will impart 
tone to his delineations, and render 
him suitable for intercourse with all 
classes of society. Next, beyond his 
knowledge of his subject, he will be 
greatly improved by education, for 
education is equivalent to theoretical 
experience, and experience is a “ sine 
qua non ” of the profession. 

Better than this, however, and more 
necessary is the actual experience de- 
rived from the practice of the art and 
science of mental delineation. 

This is not a mere matter of the get- 
ting of confidence, but for sharpening 
the observation and maturing the 
judgment, and for developing a facility 
and perspicuity of expression; further 
than this, his organization must ren- 
der him apt for his work. Quality, 
education, ani experience will not 
make him “ apt ” at his work; in short, 
he himself requires a balance of power 
adapting him for the work. His fac- 
ulty for reading human nature should 
be large, his observing lobe at any rate 
full, as also his reflective organs; and 
Comparison should be large. Lan- 
guage must be full, and his moral brain 
also fully developed, together with his 
better feelings. 

These should be the mental qualifi- 
cations of an average, not of an excep- 
tional Phrenologist. If the quality 
pervading these faculties be poor, or 
the education lacking, adaptation 
might well be considered as lacking. 
The greater the improvement upon the 
before-mentioned qualifications, the 
better for all concerned. A Phrenol- 
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ogist cannot be too advantageously 
developed, for what higher calling can 
there be than that of guiding the 
human mind? 

In the next place, how is the 
Phrenologist to arrive at the balance 
of power? 

His subject before him, he intuitive- 
ly sums up his quality of organization, 
and his experience tells him the size 
of brain. But what is more important 
than size of brain is size of inter-lobu- 
lar development. To ascertain the 
latter he may derive assistance by 
placing one hand on the brow and the 
other on the occipital lobe, and noting 
the position of the auditus meatus, 
whether located about the centre of 
the distance between the two hands or 
not; and if not, which is apparently 
the longer lobe, the frontal or occip- 
ital; of course, allowing for the indi- 
cations of the temporal lobe between. 
The latter perhaps being best gauged 
by the position of the coronal suture, 
which is not always an easy matter. 
By the preceding means he has arrived 
at the relative proportions of the in- 
tellectual faculties and the feelings of 
emotions. He may now proceed to 
check these by plating his hands on 
either side of the head above the ears, 
and noticing the comparison between 
the breadth of the head and the length 
just ascertained. 

From this he gathers the force of 
the man’s propensities and executive 
faculties. Next he will naturally seek 
for the height of the crown, particu- 
larly noticing the amount of develop- 
ment above the parietal eminence, 
which, besides impressing his mind 
with the measure of the man’s moral 
faculties, furnishes him with the key 
to his individuality of character and 
self-control according as the develop- 
ment in this locality is upward and 
backward. He will also hardly fail to 
notice the prominence or otherwise of 
the parietal eminence, which, if well 
developed, acts largely as a brake upon 
his action. He will then judge of the 
width and height of the frontal lobe 
as compared with the length, and by 


this time will have arrived at the rel- 
ative proportions of the intellectual, 
selfish, social, and moral groups, to- 
gether with the strength of what is 
called his selfish sentiments. This is 
the main survey. 

He should now make a detailed ex- 
amination of these respective groups 
of organs, as it is likely that he has 
already noticed variations even in par- 
ticular groups, and he will particularly 
notice the effect of what may be called 
the more active organs such as Self- 
Esteem, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, and Construct- 
iveness; the sharpness of the observ- 


ing faculties, and the balance between | 


them and the reflectives; or perhaps 
the preponderance of the reflective and 
imaginative faculties over the observ- 
ing organs. He will now summarize in 
his mind the leading lobe, or group of 
organs; the controlling organ or or- 
gans of that group; the deficiency of 
counter-balance in other groups; or 
the collateral support afforded by other 
groups, or by particular organs which 
exercise much activity in the man’s 
conduct. And he will now be able to 
judge the balance of power and its di- 
rection; for the above summary will 
not necessarily describe that balance, 
but the experience of the Phrenologist 
will tell him which of the other organs 
in the head will affect that balance 
either for good or bad, and what the 
effect of the temperament will be. 

Finally, what do we mean by the 
balance of power? By the balance of 
power we may understand the effective 
force and direction of activity of a 
man’s mental organization, after allow- 
ing for the counter-balance of the 
various groups of organs and the inter- 
action of particular developments. 
This may appear a cumbrous defini- 
tion, but it is difficult to put into words 
what is otherwise readily understood 
by the shorter term. 

This balance will often be found on 
the wrong side, to use a commercial 
expression, which exactly, however, 
describes a frequent mental condition ; 
as, for instance, when the parietal or 
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temporal lobes are sufficiently bal- 
anced by the intellectual lobe, and 
some mania or animal lust assumes the 
balance of power. 

We may describe this balance as one 
of liabilities over assets, and which 
under all circumstances is a very un- 
satisfactory state of things. It is 
more difficult to describe the balance 
existing in, say, a small brain of quite 
even development and of average qual- 
ity, a brain imparting a tame and col- 
orless character and ability. This also 
can only be described as a balance on 
the wrong side, or as one lacking in 
availability; but if you add to this ex- 
ample the circumstances of wealth, 
you may possibly transform the bal- 
ance to the other side, and the balance 
of power may become one of Philan- 
thropy. 

We say “may” because it may also 
become one of insane prodigality. It 
would clearly be a Phrenologist’s duty 
in a case of this sort to point out to the 
subject the lack of a prevailing quality 
of mind, and to advise him to a good 
use of his money by the assistance of 
trustworthy friends and the cultiva- 
tion of more self-assurance and deter- 
mination for that particular purpose. 

Then we may instance a similar 
small development of brain combined 
with the circumstances of education. 
It is clear again that man’s assets are 
improved by his education, and his 
personal appearance and dignity may 
secure for him a position behind a 
counter that would be denied to the 
man without the extra education. 

Good quality combined with educa- 
tion, in spite, say, of a small brain of 
twenty inches or so, would perhaps 
range the balance on the right side, 
and prove an effective balance. 

The writer had under notice a short 
time ago the case of a young girl who 
was qualifying for the profession of 
a teacher, in whom the vital tempera- 
ment was so strong that, though she 
could readily acquire and retain 
knowledge, yet she was deemed unfit 
by the various heads under whom she 
had worked to continue in the work. 
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She was very fond of children and 
had aptitude as regards teaching, but 
the balance of power seemed to lie in 
her temperament, and which in her 
case unfitted her for prolonged con- 
finement indoors, particularly under 
such circumstances as teaching. 

Dr. Hollander records in his recent 
book the case of a criminal of carnivo- 
rous breadth of head and-short occip- 
ital lobe, indicating a man of passion- 
ate character and weak social feelings, 
the balance of power thus resting with 
the propensities. 

Here we have a lack of the human 
instincts of sociability and home ties, 
which in themselves are frequently 
sufficient to counterbalance the mere 
propensities. 

An improved type of brain is one 
that was often referred to by Miss 
Fowler, in her lectures and delinea- 
tions at the Fowler Institute, as an 
available brain—a type of brain nicely 
balanced, but with large or full per- 
ceptive organs, sufficiently crowned 
with Causality to effectively utilize the 
knowledge so gained, and backed up 
with full size and quality. 

The particular feature of such a 
brain is the fact of freedom from 
prejudicial development in other lobes, 
which allows of a play of the perceptive 
faculties, rendering the individual 
quick to see, to understand, and to 
make up his mind. The balance of 
power here might rightly be called one 
of availability. Some brains of good 
size and quality, and otherwise similar 
build to the preceding, are handicapped 
by a large development of Caution and 
perhaps a small development of Self- 
Esteem, so that their main qualities 
are not quickly available, and the bal- 
ance of power becomes fairly equalized, 
and leaves no particular dividend for 
investment. 

Many heads, fortunately, are pos- 
sessed of useful balances which may be 
regarded as ready cash, consisting of 
marked artistic ability or musical 
genius, or the development may be of 
the commoner quality of large Con- 
structive ability allied to good per- 
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ceptives and reflectives, which are 
calculated to make the most advantage 
of the balance of power. If the re- 
flectives are larger than the percep- 
tives, and supported with strong imag- 
ination, the constructive faculty and 
balance will probably lend itself to 
journalism, literature, or some pro- 
fession. 

In female heads, however, the bal- 
ance of power will often lie in the 
homing instincts, supported by a 
prudent brain and enlightened and 
ideal tastes. 

But these examples are all general- 
izations, and it by no means follows 
that the balance of power will always 
stand out in definable shape. A bal- 
ance of power may or may not be sup- 
ported with moral character. It may 
not be adequately supported by 
strength of character, or aggressive 
executiveness sufficient to advertise it. 
On the other hand, you will sometimes 
find determination and self-assurance, 
unlinked with any practical ability, 
without marked intellectual recourse; 


Will-Power 


A correspondent recently wrote to 
the “New York Journal” asking, 
“ Have you any confidence in Phrenol- 
ogy, Palmistry, and Astrology, as de- 
termining what work a young man is 
best adapted to do? Your opinion in 
the matter would greatly interest me.” 

The answer showed how little knowl- 
edge of Phrenology was possessed by 
the Rev. Thomas B. Gregory, who re- 
plied to the correspondent, and was as 
follows: 

“Young man, do you know your 
Shakespeare? If you do, you will 
readily recall in this connection the 
little speech from Edmund in the play 
of ‘ Lear.’ Says that wide-awake char- 
acter: ‘This is the excellent foppery 
of the world! that, when we are sick 
in fortune we make guilty of disasters, 
the sun, moon, and stars, as if we 
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and the balance, if not fictitious, is cer- 
tainly no more than what we may call 
a paper one. 

In conclusion, there is one balance 
of power that we often find, and which, 
because of its importance, should not 
be overlooked here, and that is the bal- 
ance of health. In most cases of any 
average mental ability, or normal de- 
velopment, this balance at any rate 
brings good spirits and enjoyment. It 
is the first requisite of permanent suc- 
cess, and such a subject bears within 
him the possibility of development that 
will make it worth his while to make 
up his mind to follow up some par- 
ticular pursuit, either of commercial 
utility and value, or of some distinct 
interest to himself and advantage to 
his immediate circle. The faculty of 
Firmness in such a subject may often 
be encouraged to redeem, by persistent 
endeavor and by the stimulating of am- 
bition, what would otherwise be a 
fruitless life, and enable the subject to 
reap at any rate a good cash balance, 
if not a balance of mental power. 





Versus Fate. 


were villains by necessity; fools by 
heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, 
and treachers by spherical predomi- 
nance; drunkards, liars, and adulterers 
by an enforced obedience to planetary 
influence; and all that we are evil in 
by a divine thrushing on. An admir- 
able evasion of wicked man to lay his 
disposition to the charge of a star!’” 
The writer goes on to say: “ Doesn’t 
that strike you as being pretty good 
sense? Itso impresses me, at any rate. 
But turn to your Shakespeare once 
more, young man, to hear what is said 
in the play of ‘ Othello’ by that very 
bad but very wise fellow Iago. Says 
Iago to the discouraged Roderigo: 
‘*Tis in ourselves that we are thus or 
thus. Our bodies are gardens, to the 
which our wills are the gardeners, so 
that if we will plant nettles or sow let- 
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tuce, set hyssop and weed up thyme; 
supply it with one gender of herbs or 
distract it with many, either to have it 
sterile with idleness or manured with 
industry. Why, the power and incor- 
rigible authority of this lies in our 
Wills!’ 

“Putting these two speeches to- 
gether—the one from Edmund and the 
one from Iago—and you have from the 
greatest intellect ever on this planet 
the answer you ask for in your letter.” 

If, according to this advice, we 
should will to do wrong, commit 
nuisances, disobey law, equity, and 
justice, without directing our wills into 
proper channels. What is the result? 
The will is a mighty force—like elec- 
tricity, like fire, like water—we grant, 
but a scientific knowledge of how to 
direct electricity, fire, and water is as 
necessary as a knowledge of how to 
direct the ambition, the energy, and 
will, and Phrenology gives that knowl- 
edge. 

The writer goes on to say: “The 
various sciences and _ philosophies, 
which would make automatons of men 
and women, were, in the opinion of 
Shakespeare, but ‘the excellent fop- 
pery of the world.’ The greatest force 
in this world, so far as we know the 
world, is the human will, and this will, 
instead of being determined, deter- 
mines all things. It is mightier than 
chemism, than gravity, than the tides 
of ocean, than the lightnings of 
heaven, and all these cosmic giants are 
made to serve it as its willing slaves. 

“Therefore, young man, fix your 
mark in life, turn your face toward it, 
set your will-power to work, and you 
will reach the goal. I don’t know you, 
but if you have good sense and plenty 
of wit, you will win.” 

We would like to say just here what 
utter foolishness it is to advise a young 
man with plenty of energy and grit to 
work away at anything which pleases 
his fancy because his will-power will 
make him succeed. Will-power will do 
a good many things, especially where 
one is working in the right direction, 
but it is a sheer loss of good material 
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to expect a man to succeed equally well 
at the piano, at the architect’s table, 
in the law office, or in the sick-room 
prescribing for the many ills to which 
flesh is heir. 

However, not discouraged with his 
advice, the writer goes on to say: 
“ Don’t fool away your time trying to 
find out what is determined for you by 
Phrenology, Palmistry, or Astrology, 
but pitch in and determine something 
for yourself, and stick to it.” 

The writer goes on to illustrate his 
remarks by citing Cecil Rhodes as an 
example of his theory, and said: “ All 
the stars that twinkle in the firmament 
would have been powerless to balk that 
imperial will; all the creases in all the 
hands, and all the bumps and sinks on 
all the heads, would have been counted 
for nothing against that unconquerable 
spirit; and so, young man, you must 
learn that it is not Palmistry, but 
pluck; not Phrenology, but persever- 
ance; not Astrology, but assurance 
that determines things in this world. 
You may depend upon it, and govern 
yourself accordingly. Never mind 
about the star that happens to be in 
the ascendant when you were born; no 
matter, either, about the lines in your 
palms, or the outline of your head. If 
you have only got the right kind of 
stuff inside of your head, and the right 
sort of ambition, nothing can stop 
you.” 


THE RIGHT KIND OF STUFF IN- 
SIDE YOUR HEAD. 


Our reverend gentleman has spoiled 
his argument by his last paragraph, for 
it all depends upon “ the might sort of 
stuff inside of your head, andthe right 
sort of ambition,” that makes you"suc- 
ceed in life; and this is where the aid 
of Phrenology helps a young man or 
young woman in using his or her will 
to advantage. Phrenology does not 
make the will, nor the ambition; it does 
not create talent—it only helps to set 
the hands of the clock according to the 
time of day. We wonder if the Rev. 
Thomas B. Gregory has not met a num- 
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ber of his fellow-men who are misfits in 
society because they have used their 
talents in the wrong direction. Such 
men have not lacked will-power, but 
they have been working at the wrong 


SUBLIMITY. 


England claims that the sun never 
sets on her possessions. Soon we shall 
be able to say the same of Mr. John 
Pierpont Morgan’s possessions, invest- 
ments, and combinations. Sublimity 
is very actively developed in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s head, as in all large investors 


who strike out for extensive control of 
immense corporations. It will be 
noticed that whatever Mr. Morgan 
does, is done on a large scale. Firm- 
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business, and their will-power has not 
enabled them to set their clocks right. 
When will the world learn to see 
things as they are rather than to see 
things from an artificial stand-point ? 
By THE EDpITOoR. 


ness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness all 
help, but Sublimity sets the ball roll- 
ing, starts the commercial tune, and 
finances the enterprise. 


FIRMNESS. 


The right development of Firmness 
is helpful to all the faculties. In the 
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“Connecticut. School Journal” two 
fine illustrations of perseverance are 
given as follows: 


1. When Marshall P. Wilder visited 
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the home of Henry Ward Beecher in 
Brooklyn, he was refused admittance 
six times. The seventh, Mrs. Beecher 
herself answered the bell. When she 
asked the small man what he wanted, 
he said: “I want to see Mr. Beecher, 
and I’m going to keep on coming until 
I find him.” This remark was the 
“ Open Sesame ” to an interview. 

2. Read the story of Kossuth’s 
learning the English language: 

“In a deep and dark dungeon within 
the old castle of Buda, he was let down 
to pass the lonely years. Amid the 
noisome, unwholesome vapors exhaled 
from its cavernous depths other state 
prisoners had surrendered existence 
deemed dangerous to the government; 
and tyrants hoped that the same silent 
homicide would now add another vic- 
tim to its list of murdered freemen. 
Poison or assassination might have 
been used, as in centuries before, to 
despatch the Hungarian, but the pes- 
tilential air of a dungeon was often as 
efficacious, and less revolting to the re- 
fined cruelty of modern times. Soli- 
tary cells and slow disease have been 
substituted for the more merciful 
chalice and poniard. Kossuth under- 
stood his danger and felt his priva- 
tions, but his great heart was strong. 
Like Lafayette at Olmutz, suffering 
under pressure of the same arm, he 
uttered no repining, and suppressed 
emotions which might permit his cap- 
tors to triumph in his sufferings. 
Thank God! his mind was yet free. 
With manly earnestness he petitioned 
to be supplied with books. For twelve 
cheerless months his prayer was un- 
heard. In his own words, since: 

“<The first year they gave me noth- 
ing to read, and nothing to write with; 
in the second, they came and told me 
it would be granted to me to read some- 
thing, but that I must not make my 
choice of any political books, but only 
an indifferent one. I pondered a little, 
and knowing that the knowledge of 
languages was the key to science, I con- 
cluded that perhaps it might be useful 
to get some knowledge of the English 
language, so I told them that I would 
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name some books which would not par- 
take in the remotest way with politics 
—I asked them for an English gram- 
mar, Shakespeare, and Walker’s Dic- 
tionary. The books were given, and 1 
sat down without knowing a single 
word, and began to read the ‘ Tem- 
pest,’ the first play of Shakespeare, 
and worked for a fortnight to get 
through the first page. I have a cer- 
tain rule not to go on reading anything 
without perfectly understanding what 
I read; so I went on, and by and by 
became somewhat familiar with your 
language. Now I made that choice 
because I was forced not to choose a 
book of any -political character. I 
chose books that had not the remotest 
connection with politics, but look what 
an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence became my little knowledge of 
the English language which I was 
obliged to learn, because forbidden to 
meddle with politics.’ 

“So, while amid horrors that baffle 
description, he was preparing for his 
coming ‘nameless’ future—his glori- 
ous mission. A directing Providence, 
in permitting him to tread the dungeon 
floor, passed him through an ordeal 
which annealed and polished his im- 
mortality for its splendid part—‘ On 
life’s broad field of battle.’ In the 
long hours of solitary thought he dis- 
covered the steady light of those ulti- 
mate principles which are stars in the 
moral firmament. They shone down 
upon him the more clearly, as did Para- 
dise to Milton, because of the sur- 
rounding gloom.” 


COMBATIVENESS. 


The organ of Combativeness is very 
specially marked in the face of Briga- 
dier-General Jacob H. Smith. He has 
the motive temperament, and angu- 
larity is marked in every part of his 
organization. There is no pliability, 
no “ let up,” no “ give in,” no yielding, 
to his nature. He is a personification 
of coldness, relentlessness, hardness, 
and severity amounting to cruelty. 
Combativeness is developed here, and 
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needs to be curbed as much as Acquis- 
itiveness, or any other quality of the 
mind. 


BRIG, GEN, JACOB H. SMITH, LARGE COMBAT- 
IVENESS, 


2 
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A LESSON IN SELF-ESTEEM. 


Self-Reliance.—Henry Ward Beech- 
er used to tell this story of the way his 
teacher of mathematics taught him to 
depend upon himself: 

**T was sent to the blackboard, and 
went, uncertain, full of whimpering. 

“That lesson must be learned,’ said 
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SANDOW’S ADVICE ON HEALTH. 


As regards sleep, it should be regu- 
lar, if possible. The old saw about 
early to bed and early to rise is liter- 
ally and absolutely true in practice. 
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my teacher, in a very quiet tone, but 
with a terrible intensity. All explana- 
tions and excuses he trod under foot 
with utter scornfulness. ‘I want that 
problem; I don’t want any reasons why 
you haven’t it,’ he would say. 

“*T did study it two hours.’ 

“¢That’s nothing to me; I want the 
lesson. You need not study it at all, 
or you may study it ten hours, just to 
suit yourself. I want the lesson.’ 

“It was tough for a green boy; but 
it seasoned me. In less than a month 
I had the most intense sense of intel- 
lectual independence and courage to 
defend my recitations. 

“One day his cold, calm voice fell 
upon me in the midst of a demonstra- 
tion, “ No!” 

“T hesitated, then went back to the 
beginning, and on reaching the same 
point again, “ No!” uttered in a tone 
of conviction, barred my progress. 

“<The next!’ and I sat down in red 
confusion. 

“He, too, was stopped with ‘ No!’ 
but went right on, finished, and as he 
sat down was awarded with ‘ Very 
well.’ 

“¢ Why,’ whispered I, ‘I recited it 
just as he did, and you said “ No!”’ 

“¢* Why didn’t you say “ Yes,” and 
stick to it? It is not enough to know 
your lesson; you must know that you 
know it. You have learned nothing till 
you are sure. If all the world says 
“No,” your business is to say “ Yes,” 
and prove it.’ ” 

J. CUNNINGHAM SMITH. 


ht bk BO 


Ten hours for youngsters and eight 
hours for adults is about right. 

An apple or orange first thing after 
the morning tub is a very healthy habit, 
and is more generally practised than 
people think. 
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The cold tub every morning is now 
an essential in the life of every self- 
respecting man or woman. Regarding 
this I can only say that, to my mind, 
the morning bath is an absolute neces- 
sity, if health of mind and body is de- 
sired. But it should not be overdone. 
If you do not feel glowing and happy 
after your dip, cut down your time you 
are in the water, or take the chill off the 
water, until you feel no discomfort; but 
the reverse after your tub. In some 
cases, when the heart is weak, you may 
have to restrict it to a chest sponge, or 
a sponge down; but experience is the 
only criterion. 

The morning exercise should be hon- 
est work. The whole mind should be 
bent upon each movement, and you 
should leave off warm, if not perspir- 
ing, and happily tired for the time be- 
ing. A minute or so should elapse be- 
tween the exercise and the cold bath, 
to let the heart get regular in action 
again. After the bath, rub down vig- 
orously, and dress quickly. 

I emphasize the point about exercise 
being honest, downright hard work, 
because that is what constitutes the dis- 
tinction between systematic and recre- 
ative exercise. Of course this is for the 
sedentary.—“ Sandow’s Magazine.” 


THE ELECTRON THEORY. 

Professor Crookes, in an address be- 
fore the Royal Society, on “ Radical 
Activity and the Electron Theory,” 
said: 

** Electrons are described as atoms of 
electricity—Lord Kelvin’s satellites— 
disembodied discharges of electricity, 
which were possibly the basis of matter 
itself. Some rare metals, he said, had 
been recently discovered, such as radi- 
um, which possessed the property of 
emitting electrons at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and capable of producing light 
which would pass through opaque 
bodies. As instancing the tremendous 
energy of the electron, Professor 
Crookes said that the power latent in a 
gramme of electrons would be sufficient 
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to lift the British navy to the top of 
Ben Nevis. The lecturer here exhibited 
two very beautiful experiments with a 
diamond and a ruby, which he caused 
to glow with extraordinary radiance in- 
side a vacuum tube while they were be- 
ing ‘bombarded with electrons.” The 
electrons threw a shadow if allowed to 
fall upon an opaque substance; and, if 
the shadow were prolonged, a curious 
permanent effect would be produced 
upon glass, which would remain if 
the glass were melted and reblown. 
Electrons falling from a piece of 
metal carried away particles of the 
metal as well, and gold was easily vola- 
tilized in this manner, while platinum, 
if allowed to arrest the abnormal veloc- 
ity of the electrons, would be raised to 
an extremely high degree of tem- 
perature.” In concluding, Professor 
Crookes said: “ I think we have almost 
reached the stage where matter and 
force seem to merge into one another.” 


FARINACEOUS SOUP 
TYPHOID. 


DIET IN 


A. Siebert reports, in the “ North- 
western Lancet,” results of his experi- 
ments in the treatment of 153 cases of 
typhoid fever, in which the diet con- 
sisted exclusively of barley, rice, lentil, 
or pea-soup, thoroughly boiled and 


strained. After the first few days the 
yolk of a fresh egg was added. ‘The pa- 
tient was given about two quarts of the 
soup in twenty-four hours. The good 
results of this dietary have been absence 
of delirium, clean tongue, disappearance 
of diarrhea when present, and easy 
control of temperature. 


MAN’S PERFECTION. 

In the face of the magnificent story 
of evolution in the past, who will set 
limits to its future course? If the di- 
viner order of which Aurelius and Jesus 
dreamed would be the cap and crown 
of things, what hinders us from actually 
anticipating it? Why not say, with 
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that most scientific of modern imagina- 
tive writers, George Eliot: 
“T too rest in faith 

That man’s perfection is the crowning flower, 
Toward which the urgent sap in life’s great 

tree 
Is pressing,—seen in puny blossoms now, 
But in the world’s great morrows to expand 
With broadest petal and with deepest glow.” 


And so I see a new faith rising in the 
hearts of men and organizing itself in 
human society. It will have the human 
interests, the practical sense, the sanity 
of Confucius, but in the service of the 
grand ideals of an Aurelius or a Jesus. 
It will, with Buddha, loosen the cords 
that bind men so tightly to the earth, 
and master all other loves than the love 
of right and the love of love; and yet it 
will seek to organize right and love in 
the daily work of the world, and no 
service to man shall be so material or 
so low that it may not also be holy. It 
will, with Socrates, inspire to all sci- 
ence, but the darling effort of science 
shall be to find out the way to those 
far and shining heights that shall be 


anew the object of the aspirations and 
worship of men, to ascertain the laws 


and true methods of advance. Under 
the stress of the new faith, wrought or- 
ganically out of the present and the 
past, men will again look beyond them- 
selves, will again be sanctified, will 
again feel a glow in the heart, and feel 
themselves happy in contributing ever 
so little to so divine a result.—Walter 
M. Salter. 


SENSE OF DIRECTION IN MAN. 


With regard to the question of the 
means by which animals find their way 
home from a long distance, a striking 
account in relation to man will be found 
in the English translation of the “ Ex- 
pedition to North Siberia,’ by Von 
Wrangel. He there describes the won- 
derful manner in which the natives kept 
a true course toward a particular spot 
while passing for a long distance 
through hummock ice, with incessant 
changes of direction, and with no guide 
in the heavens or on the frozen sea. He 
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states (but I quote only from memory 
of many years’ standing) that he, an ex- 
perienced surveyor and using a compass 
failed to do that which these savages 
easily effected. Yet no one will suppose 
that they possessed any special sense 
which is quite absent in us. We must 
bear in mind that neither a compass, 
nor the North star, nor any other such 
sign suffices to guide a man to a par- 
ticular spot through an intricate coun- 
try or through hummocky ice when 
many deviations from a straight course 
are inevitable, unless the deviations are 
allowed for, or a sort of “ dead reckon- 
ing” is kept. All men are able to do 
this in a greater or less degree, and the 
natives of Siberia apparently to a won- 
derful extent, though probably in an 
unconscious manner. ‘This is effected 
chiefly, no doubt, by eyesight, but part- 
ly, perhaps, by the sense of muscular 
movement, in the same manner as a 
man with his eyes blinded can proceed 
(and some men much better than oth- 
ers) for a short.distance in a nearly 
straight line, or turn at right angles, or 
back again. The manner in which the 
sense of direction is sometimes sud- 
denly disarranged in very old and feeble 
persons, and the feeling of strong dis- 
tress which, as I know, has been ex- 
perienced by persons when they have 
suddenly found out that they have been 
proceeding in a wholly unexpected and 
wrong direction, leads to the suspicion 
that some part of the brain is special- 
ized for the function of direction. 
Whether animals may not possess the 
faculty of keeping a dead reckoning of 
their course in a much more perfect de- 
gree than can man, or whether this 
faculty may not come into play on the 
commencement of a journey when an 
animal is shut up in a basket, I will not 
attempt to discuss, as I have not suffi- 
cient data—Charles Darwin. 


FOOD AND MIND. 


A horse can live and do a good deal 
of dull work on hay, but spirit and 
speed require grain. There is no self- 
supplied, perennial fountain within the 
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animal that enables him to expend more 
in the way of muscular power than he 
receives in the way of muscular stimu- 
lus and nourishment. 

Food, in its quality and amount, up 
to the limit of healthful digestion, is set 
over against and exactly measures, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, the quality 
and amount of labor of which a horse is 
capable. So a cow can live on corn and 
corn-stalks; but it would not be reason- 
able to suppose that she would give any 
considerable amount of milk on so slen- 
der a diet. We do not expect rich milk 
in large quantities to be yielded by a 
cow that is not bountifully fed with the 
most nutritious food. The same fact 
attaches to land. We cannot get out of 
the land more than there is in it; 
and, having once exhausted it, we are 
obliged to put into, in fertilizers, all 
we wish to take from it in the form of 
vegetable growth. Wherever there is 
an outgo there must be an equal in- 
come, or exhaustion will be the in- 
evitable consequence. The principle 
which these familiar facts so forcibly 
illustrate is a very important one in its 
connection with human life. We can- 
not get any more out of human life 
than we put into it. All civilization is 
an illustration of what can be accom- 
plished by feeding the human mind. 
All barbaric and savage life is an illus- 
tration of mental and moral starvation. 
The differences among mankind are the 
results of difference in the nourishments 
on which their minds are fed. <A 
“change of pasture makes fat calves,” 
we are told, and anyone who has no- 
ticed the effect upon an active mind of 
its translation from one variety of social 
and moral influences to another will 
recognize the truth of the proverb. It 
is astonishing to see how little it takes 
to keep some people, and how very little 
such people become on their diet.—Dr. 


Holland. 
PLATO ON IMMORTALITY. 


The doctrine of a future life is as 
ancient as the past, but with primitive 
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men it was a very crude doctrine. 

Plato, some 500 years before Christ, 
seems to have had the most lofty con- 
ception of it, and it is thus expressed in 
Jowett’s translation of “ Phaedo,” 


where he makes Socrates say: 


“Those also who are remarkable for 
having led holy lives are released from 
this earthly prison [the first state of the 
dead | and go to their pure home which 
is above and dwell in the purer earth 
[the second state]; and those who have 
duly purified themselves with philos- 
ophy [wisdom and righteousness] live 
henceforth altogether without the body 
in mansions fairer far than these which 
may not be described, and of which the 
time would fail me to tell. : 
Therefore I say, let a man be of good 
cheer about his soul who has cast away 
the pleasures and ornaments of the body 
as alien to him, and rather hurtful in 
their effects, and has followed after the 
pleasures of knowledge in this life; who 
has adorned the soul in her own proper 
jewels, which are temperance and jus- 
tice and courage and nobility and truth 
—in these arrayed she is ready to go on 
her journey to the world below when 
her time comes. 


“Then, Cebes, beyond question the 
soul is immortal and imperishable and 
our souls will truly exist in another 
world. But then, O my friends, 
he said, if the soul is really immortal, 
what care should be taken of her, not 
only in respect of the portion of time 
which is called life, but of eternity! 
And, the danger of neglecting her from 
this point of view does indeed appear 
to be awful. If death had only been the 
end of all, the wicked would have had a 
good bargain in dying, for they would 
have been happily quit not only of their 
body, but of their own evil together with 
their souls. But now as the soul plainly 
appears to be immortal there is no re- 
lease or salvation from evil except the 
attainment of the highest virtue and 
wisdom.” 
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“ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


By Uncie JOR, 


Philanthropist and Thinker. 


567.—Myrtle Harrison.—This 





little 
cherub is one of nature’s own making. 
She has come into the world ready for 
almost any experience, and will be ready 


old in her way of doing things, and will 
not be contented to settle down to old- 
fashioned methods. She will make any 
house lively wherever she is. In fact, 





FIG. 567.—MYRTLE HARRISON. 


Age, 12 months. Circumference of head, 18 inches, Complexion, medium. 


to do her share of work and take upon 


herself responsibilities. She must be 
kept a little girl as long as possible, and 
allowed to develop slowly. Her ten- 
dency of mind leads her to ask a great 
many questions, and to see everything 
that is going on around her. 

Her head is remarkably high, which 
will set her thinking. She will be quite 


she is so easily impressed with new ideas 
that she will find it particularly difficult 
to satisfy her desires and wishes. She 
will be a liberal-hearted, broad-minded, 
philanthropist, dnd could be trained to 
become a first-class physician. 

Her neck is rather short for the 
weight of her brain and the size of her 
head; therefore she must be encouraged 
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to grow up strong, and live in the open 
air as much as possible, and study more 
from nature than books for the first six 
years of her life. 

We believe that she has inherited 
mental capacity from her father, and 
he must be a philanthropic teacher, 
lecturer, or professional man. 


CHILD STUDY. 


At the convention of the Dominion 
Educational Association, held in Ot- 
tawa last August, Mr. William Scott, 
principal of the Toronto Normal 
School, in a paper on “ What Child 
Study has Done for Education,” 
brought before the Association the 
following results: 

1. Child study has freshened and 
heightened interest in children, and 
has inspired the teacher with a greater 
reverence for the little lives intrusted 
to her care. 

2. It has shown that many so-called 
stupid children are suffering from 
growths in the nose or pharynx, caus- 
ing them to hear imperfectly. These 
can be removed by a surgeon, and the 
child at once becomes normal. 

3. It has shown that fine writing, 
small straight-hand drawing, the intri- 
cate work of some kindergartens, and 
the use of the fingers in carving in 
manual training with young children, 
are all contrary to the law written in 
their nerve-centres. 

4. It has shown that the strongest 
potential capacity in the child is that 
for action; that this capacity for action 
takes the direction of imitation, and 
hence everyone who comes within the 
ken of the child becomes his teacher. 

5. It has shown that each organ has 
its nascent period, and that neglect at 
any stage of development is always ex- 
pensive; that periods of interest cor- 
respond to the nascent periods of the 
motor organs; that the time of interest 
is the time of opportunity, and that 
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neglect of this opportunity results in 
irreparable damage. 

6. It has supplied many useful les- 
sons regarding fatigue, e.g., mental 
fatigue 1s sooner induced where work 
is distasteful ; the body wearies quicker 
when the mind is tired, and the mind 
more quickly when the body is tired; 
hence, to secure the best results with 
the greatest economy of time and ef- 
fort, pupils should work well when at 
work, and frequent periods of rest 
should be provided, ete. 

?. It has demonstrated that formal 
physical exercise such as drill height- 
ens rather than dispels mental fatigue. 

8. It has shown that the time of 
physical growth is also the time of 
mental acquisition, and the old notion 
that rapidly growing children, if nor- 
mal, should be removed from school 
has been thoroughly disproved. 

9. It has shown that the period of 
adolescence is of supreme importance; 
that youths are now vulnerable to all 
kinds of temptations, and that genuine 
sympathy is necessary at this time to 
assist the youth into full manhood or 
womanhood. 

10. It has shown what can be taught 
to a child, and that children are much 
more interested in what an object can 
do, and what it is good for, than in its 
visible aspects. 

11. Because some children are eye- 
minded, some ear-minded, and others 
motor-minded, it is impossible to teach 
all in the same way. 

12. It has shown that it is impos- 
sible to teach morality by mere word 
of mouth, and has given the quietus 
to those who think that what is in the 
intellect must necessarily be in the 
heart, and find expression for itself in 
the conduct. 

[13. We would like to add that Child 
Study brings out a knowledge of the 
true talent of each child, and shows 
that No. 11 applies to mental faculties 
as well as to the senses.—Eb. P. J.] 
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Phrenology and Cupid. 


(Continued from April No.) 


PART III. 


THE 


The Jubilee of Love, the Even Song, 

The Golden Wedding of the Youth and 
Maid, 

The Man and Woman, Manus stalwart, 
strong, 

And sweet Womana, fair to look upon. 


St. Valentine’s 
Chimes 

Ring out a greeting to all near and far 

In celebration of the Wedding Day, 

The Golden Wedding Hour of Youth and 
Maid 

Who long ago gave troth of knowledge- 
love 

In the Cathedral of Phrenology. 


Night and Cathedral 


St. Valentine’s Cathedral 
Chimes 

Ring out a greeting to the 
guests, 

The friends of old who witnessed plight- 
ed troth 

Of Youth and Maid and gave their beni- 
son. 


Night and 


wedding 


EVEN SONG. 


Here St. 
Friend, 

In honor of these twain, Disciples leal, 

(Apostles, too, have they been of her 
truth) 

Has welcome made, her ev’ry wish ful- 
filled; 

Has garlanded with her own hand the 
dome 

Whose myriad lights shine star-like thro’ 
rare blooms 

O’er scene of beauteous festivity; 

Has tassellated the Cathedral walls 

With floral loveliness and hung thereon 

The faces of her Most Beloved, aye, 

Of her Immortals. 


Phrenology, the Guide, the 


O’er the Marriage Shrine 
A halo rests, a bright and flaming 
light,— 
Its circling gold the emblem of Love’s 
troth— 
And ’neath it 
names 
Of Manus and Womana, who these years 
Have lived as One, in golden happiness. 
Margaret Isabel Cox. 


as in fire are writ the 


(To be continued.) 





THE 


The forensic thought of the twentieth 
century is the conservation of power. 

As we are living in a very practical age 
we look at things in a very different light 
from what we used to fifteen years ago. 
We might almost be called selfish for 
wanting to make use of every power that 
we possess to its utmost limits and ca- 
pacity; but instead of selfishness being at 
the root of conservation of power, I think 
we can more correctly call it a practical 
desire to economize time, energy, psychic 
force, and physical strength. 

If the Hundred Year Club were to 
choose a motto for its guidance, it cer- 
tainly ought to select the following: 

“The conservation of power is the 
means of lengthening everyone’s life.” 

Success is obtained by means of con- 
serving our power at the right moment 
and in the right way. The old maxim 


CONSERVATION OF 


POWER.* 


that “‘ Knowledge is power” greets us at 
every turn in the consideration of this 
subject. as follows: 

(1) Knowledge of our innate mental ca- 
pacity. 

(2) Knowledge of our physical power 
and endurance. 

(3) Knowledge of nature, and how she 
can be used to help man in all his mod- 
ern inventions. 

We conserve power, then, by knowl- 
edge. Formerly men walked to their 
places of business before carriages were 
in common use; then horse-power came 
into vogue; then we advanced so that 
steam superseded horse-power; and, last- 
ly, electricity and compressed air have 
superseded or ore superseding steam. 
But the knowledge of electricity that is 
taught in our universities to-day was not 
known to a great extent in the days when 


* Paper read before ‘‘The Hundred Year Club,’’ March 11th. 
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our grandfathers trudged along the great 
highways or took days for a short jour- 
ney in a stage-coach over rough country 
roads; and it is only through the enlight- 
enment of knowledge that we have the 
questionable privilege to-day of being run 
down by an automobile in Broadway. 

Fifty years ago women used the spin- 
ning-wheel to weave the wool to make 
their own garments and to knit their 
own stockings. Now the spinning-wheel 
is a curiosity, knitting by hand is almost 
an unknown art in modern suciety, and 
weaving by machinery has taken the 
place of knitted garments and hand-made 
materials, 


HEALTH, 


A knowledge of health is the great pan- 
acea for the right use of our talents, and 
I am glad to say that our knowledge in 
this direction has increased with every 
other line of study. Children are taught 
physiology in schools, and, where a half- 
century ago people had to be content 
with baths from a hand-basin, now every 
new tenant wants a perfectly fitted-up 
bath-room, with hot and cold water. Pub- 
lic baths are being erected in different 
parts of large cities, and the principles of 
health are being instilled into the minds 
of everyone. 


MEDICINE. 


Our ideas of medicine have largely 
changed, and now, instead of depending 
upon drugs to conserve our physical 
strength, we are told to use our will- 
power, and suggest to ourselves rational 
thoughts concerning health, and then we 
shall be able to maintain it. To be sure, 
in the olden days, the Greeks and Romans 
knew the benefit of the culture of the 
body, for it was with them a part of their 
regular school régime. It is related of 
Cicero that he once found himself a vic- 
tim of dyspepsia, and, instead of consult- 
ing the physicians, he gave his attention 
to the gymnasium, and at the end of two 
years he emerged as strong and robust 
as ever. 


DRESS. 


The conservation of power is largely 
helped by the dress we wear. We should 
dress to suit our work, and not to suit 
Dame Fashion. The rainy-day skirt has 
superseded or is superseding the long, 
trailing dress, that gathered the mi- 
crobes, the mud, and impurities of the 
street and office. Women are learning 
how to conserve their power by not wear- 
ing shoes that pinch or waist-bands that 
draw in a very important part of their 
organization. 
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EDUCATION, 


We are conserving our power in study 
by teaching children to read by memory 
of sounds before they learn to spell or 
write. This method is adopted in the 
teaching of foreign languages as well as 
in our own. 


DIET. 


We are learning to conserve our power 
by eating those things that will build up 
and nourish and restore our wasted tis- 
sues, instead of catering to our appetites, 
and indulging in those foods and drinks 
which are simply pleasing to an artificial 
palate or taste. We are, in other words, 
learning what not to eat, which is as 
important a question to learn as what to 
eat. What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, and so there are as many 
kinds of fads in eating as there are re- 
ligious creeds. One man finds he can live 
on fruit and nuts, another on raw vege- 
tables, and another on raw wheat and no 
bread. Nature has been so plentiful in 
her supply of natural food that surely we 
do not need to do much cooking in this 
advanced age, and the housewife can be 
grateful to our knowledge of dietetics to 
conserve strength. 


EXERCISE. 


Knowledge of out-door exercise and 
athletics helps us to-day to understand 
our needs from a physical stand-point, so 
that a girl as well as a boy has her ath- 
letic club and gymnasium, and is free to 
use her lung-power, breathe properly, and 
send her circulation down into her feet. 


WEALTH. 


The conservation of power is what every 
business man in Wall Street is trying to 
understand to-day, but with too many 
people it is used to amass wealth instead 
of to perfect the whole organization. Men 
die at sixty, when they should live to 


eighty and 100 years of age. They have 
not learned the concentration of thought. 
They try to do too many things, and 
strain their nerves and dissipate their 
strength, instead of doing the most im- 
portant part of their work first. Napo- 
lean said he “would make _ circum- 
stances.” Here is the key to power: to 
use its conditions as agents for our pur- 
poses, instead of endeavoring to accom- 
plish two days’ work in one by burning 
the candle at both ends. Women have not 
yet learned the key to conserve their 
energy, but, instead, they race from one 
club meeting to another. Club-life for 
women is excellent in its way, but when 
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it becomes a luxury, the vital energy is 
sapped and nervous prostration is the re- 
sult. Prince Henry has learned why so 
many Americans need to annually take a 
trip abroad for rest and relaxation. The 
American woman has not learned yet how 
to relax. She has made herself positive 
to her conditions, in stead of sometimes 
allowing herself to become negative. The 
mind does not become focused, but wan- 
ders over too many subjects to allow of 
strength for attainment in any one direc- 
tion. Edison and Marconi, Shakespeare 
and Bacon, Paderewski and Kubelik, 
Rubinstein and Chopin, have all learned 
the art of concentration of mind; and in 
science, art, business, and all professional 
pursuits the secret of success lies in con- 
centration. 


THE MIND. 


Thus a knowledge of the mind and its 
faculties, the brain and its organs, the 
body and its functions serve as the con- 
servation of power that we need most to 
consider. Oliver Wendell Holmes, with 
that charming blend of wit and scientific 
knowledge that gave the distinction to 
his writings, talked of the bulbous- 
headed fellows steaming as they write, 
and showed how to meet the demands of 
thought and imagination. ‘ The brain,” 
he said, “ must have its full share of blood 
circulation, for when there is any great 
demand to be made upon the brain there 
must be no rival in the full liver or the 
actively digesting glands of the gastric 
mucous membrane. We must not eat 
heavily if we are soon to think hard. 
Either our ideas or our dinner will be 
neglected, and lie a sorry weight upon 
our head or our epigastrium. Enough 
fuel to sustain the fire of life is necessary 
for work, but to heap on the coal we only 
deaden the over-burdened flame.” The 
great workers in any direction (but a 
purely physical dne) have, for the most 
part, been abstemious men. Carlyle was 
justified in declaring a capacity for work 
to be the essence of genius, and a man 
can only become a genius by conserving 


INVISIBLE 
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his power. Whatever great man’s life is 
read, no matter how brilliant his natural 
gift, sooner or later he is found to 
have worked with unswerving constancy. 
Others as gifted have made no less a 
mark. It was in the will and the power 
to work that the genius asserted itself. 


MENTAL POWERS. 


A knowledge of our mental powers is 
necessary for the true conservation of our 
working-power. The proof of this is to 
be found every day in two ways: first, in 
the men who are working at the wrong 
thing, but might be working in the 
proper direction if they had only started 
right in life; the second proof is shown in 
those who are working in their correct 
sphere, and who are thoroughly enjoying 
the exercise of their abilities and natural 
talents. It is doubtful whether Raphael 
would have ever made a Shakespeare, or 
whether De Quincey could ever have 
made a Raphael. It is fortunate for some 
people that they are willing to fight their 
way through mountains of difficulties, 
and succeed in winning success at the 
work they like the best; but woe to the 
man who has to work against the grain 
through the stupidity of an ambitious 
parent, who wants to see his child work- 
ing in a profession when he would do 
better as a mechanic, engineer, or in- 
ventor. 


REPOSE. 


We consider the most important fact 
for an American to remember in order to 
conserve power is to take a full share of 
sleep and rest. There is very little rest 
in New York City, and the citizens suf- 
fer in consequence. Eight hours’ sleep 
should be procured by every adult, and 
ten hours by every child. 

The conservation of power, we repeat, 
comes to us as a result of knowledge; 
knowledge comes to us as the result of 
effort, and effort comes to us as the result 
of concentration of mind, relaxation, and 
rest. J. A. Fowler. 


SPECTACLES. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 


One morning two little girls were on 
their way to school when one of their 
school- mates came running almost 
breathless to overtake them. 

“Trene and Ruth, why don’t you 
wait?” she cried, as she came up with 
them. 

The girls halted, and the elder, Irene, 
said: 


“Why, Marion, what made you run so? 
We didn’t see you, or we should have 
stopped and waited until you reached 

” 
us. 

Just then another school-girl came up 
and joined them, and the four walked 
slowly on together, while their tongues 
kept up a rapid chatter in school-girl 
fashion. But they seemed to have a new 
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and interesting subject to talk about this 
morning. 

“O, Iradel, wasn’t it splendid?” said 
Marion to the last comer as she joined 
them, “and to think that Irene and 
Ruth were too poky slow to come out 
last night to hear the lecture.” 

“But I thought we shouldn’t care 
much for it, so we stayed at home to 
study our lessons,” replied Irene. 

“But you would have learned ever so 
much more at the lecture. And you 
don’t know how much you missed.” 

“Well, what was it all about?” asked 
Irene. 

“There was so much I can’t tell you 
all. He is a Phrenologist, and he gave 
a fine lecture, illustrated with ever so 
many pictures. At the close of the lect- 
ure he had some gentlemen and ladies to 
come up on the platform, and he told 
such funny, true things about some of 
them that the audience just stamped and 
laughed and cheered, and it was splen- 
did.” 

“What is a Phrenologist, any way?” 
asked Ruth. 

“O, you dear little gosling,” returned 
Tradel, * did you ever hear of the X-rays? 
Well, a Phrenologist is something like 
that; he has some way of looking into 
people, and he discovers lots of things 
that nobody else knows anything about. 
He can tell them about their health, but, 
what’s better, he tells what is in their 
minds and what they are good for. He 
is a creature who looks at you and then 
knows a great deal more about you than 
you do about yourself. And, O, girls, 
the Phrenologist is coming to visit our 
school to-day; he said so, and let us ask 
him what we had best make of our- 
selves.” 

When they reached the school-house, 
one of the boys standing in the doorway 
called out: 

“Hello, little Ruth, what made you 
miss the show last night? It was better 
than seeing the elephant.” 

“What was better than the elephant?” 
asked Ruth. 

“The Phrenologist, of 
swered the boy. 

This was a country-place where the 
large and small children attended school 
together. Ruth was a little girl ten 
years old and rather small for her age. 
She had never before heard of a Phrenol- 
ogist, but she had gone to one show 
where there was an enormous elephant, 
and she thought if a Phrenologist was 
an animal anything like that and came 
to the school-house she would just sit 
very still in her seat close beside her older 
sister Irene. 

Soon after school opened the Phrenolo- 
gist came, and Ruth saw he was just a 


” 


course,” an- 
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man, after all their making so much fuss 
about him. Her eyes scanned him close- 
ly. 

“A very nice man,” was her mental 
comment, “ he has gray eyes and his hair 
is a little gray, about like papa’s.” 

Then she nudged her sister and whis- 
pered: 

“Where is his X-ray that he sees peo- 
ple with?” 

Sister Irene smiled and frowned. 
“Don’t whisper, or the teacher will no- 
tice it. He doesn’t have any, that isn’t 
the way he sees people.” 

Then Ruth was puzzled and tried to 
study it out for herself. Soon the teacher 
handed him a book, and he put on a pair 
of gold-rimmed spectacles to look at it. 

“ That’s it! ” she almost exclaimed out 
loud, “a curious kind of spectacles, that’s 
the way he looks into people.” 

At. recess the children gathered around 
the Phrenologist, because he asked them 
to come and get acquainted with him. 
Ruth was a shy little girl and kept be- 
hind the others, although she tried to 
see and hear everything. Finally the 
Phrenologist reached out his arm and 
drew Ruth right up to him and seated 
her on his knee, and said: 

“Here’s a little girl that takes my 
fancy. She has a fine, harmonious or- 
ganization. She is rather diffident and 
reticent, but thinks a great deal. She 
inclines to keep out of the way and gives 
up her rights too much; she needs to 
be encouraged and pushed forward, while 
her sister there would better be held 
back somewhat. This little girl is and 
always will be a favorite wherever she 
is well known. She will make friends 
wherever she is and keep them. Praise 
won’t hurt her; she has less vanity than 
most women, and she needs to be more 
self-assertive. She has an affectionate, 
lovable disposition. She possesses much 
natural practical good sense and is a 
clear, sound reasoner, and can learn al- 
most anything. She knows and can do 
more than people generally suppose. 
Her excellent quality of brain with its 
deep convolutions gives her more brain- 
power than one might suppose with a 
first glance at the size of her head. The 
temperaments are very evenly balanced; 
and, although there is a good deal of the 
vital, I advise her to think less and play 
out doors more. I venture to say that she 
has some problem perplexing her mind 
now. What is it, little one?” 

Now Ruth was wondering how he could 
see that the convolutions of her brain 
were deep, and she wished she could get 
a pair of spectacles like that, and she re- 
plied to him in a confused way: 

“T—I was thinking if I could get a 
pair of spectacles like yours——” 
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“Spectacles like mine! What would 
you do with them?” 

“Look into people like you do,” said 
Ruth confidently. 

Then a shout of laughter from the 
school children gave the Phrenologist 
time to realize what she meant. 

“ You never saw or heard of a Phrenol- 
ogist before, did you?” 

“No, sir,” answered Ruth. 

The man put her gently off his knee, 
but kept his arm around her as she stood 
beside him, and said: 

“TI like this little girl because she is 
so entirely genuine; there never will be 
any sham in her nature. At the close 
of last night’s lecture I announced that 
I expected to remain in this vicinity some 
months and would give a course of les- 
sons on Phrenology and that the person 
having the best balanced head would be 
given a free ticket of admission to my 
lectures and course of lessons in Phrenol- 
ogy. I never have had as young a pupil 
as little Ruth, yet her fine head has won 
the premium, and she has intuition and 
clearness of intellect that will enable her 


to use to good purpose the phrenological 
spectacles that I intend to give her.” 
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Then the school children gave a loud 
hurrah for the professor and another pro- 
longed cheer for their favorite school- 
fellow. And Ruth was so delighted that 
she hardly knew how to thank her new 
friend for offering to give her the won- 
derful spectacles. She took good-natured- 
ly all the children’s jokes in reference to 
her phrenological spectacles. And as she 
afterwards attended regularly the lect- 
ures and lessons she soon understood the 
phrenological way of looking into peo- 
ple, and became so apt a pupil that in 
after years some declared that the pro- 
fessor had really given her a pair of 
spectacles with remarkable penetrating 
power, and there was no use for any- 
body to try to hide anything from her, 
for she could see right through people 
and know whatever was in their minds 
and hearts. When asked how she knew 
so much and why she did the right 
things, she would answer with a smile, 
saying it was on account of the invisible 
spectacles given her by Phrenology that 
gave her power to see things as they 
really were and not as they might appear 
to be. Lisa Biddle. 


—_—_e__—__—_- 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


EIGHTY-ONE AND A FACTORY GIRL. 

Miss Kate Miller, of Fredericksburg, 
Pa., is said to be the oldest “ factory 
girl” in the United States. She has 
passed her eighty-first birthday, and is 
described as still vigorous and capable 
of doing as much work as women sixty 
years younger. She has seldom missed 
a day from work in the factory where 
she has been employed for more than 
twenty years. 


NEVER TOO OLD TO MARRY. 

Henry Eaton, aged eighty-eight, and 
a thrice-married woman, aged eighty- 
seven, entered the Kilburn registry 
office yesterday morning, and were made 
man and wife. 

The aged and happy couple left for 
Reading for their honeymoon. 


WOMEN AS STATION-MASTERS. 

The head of the Riazan-Ural Railway, 
in Russia, recently asked the Minister of 
Communication to allow the women who 
have passed their examinations at the 
Railway School at Saratof to hold places 
as station masters, baggage inspectors, 
and telegraph superintendents. The rea- 
son assigned for the request was the 
scarcity of educated and trustworthy 
men. The permission was granted by 


the Minister. 





POLLY’S PLAN. 
“TI can always work when I play.” 
Said Polly to Molly one day. 
“ But work all alone isn’t fun. 
So I thought of a plan not to shirk. 
it’s pretending to play when I work; 
And, before I know it, it’s done! ” 

—The Churchman. 


Mother (in her daughter’s boudoir)—I 
like that young man exceedingly. While 
he was in the parlor waiting for you I 
happened to go in, and surprised him 
reading the Bible. The silly boy looked 
dreadfully confused, just as if true piety 
was something to be ashamed of. I soon 
set his mind at rest on that point, and he 
seemed quite relieved. 

The Young Man (at the club)—That 
girl is thirty years old. I saw it in their 
family Bible—New York Weekly. 


Husband—My dear, I want to ask you 
one favor before you go off on that long 
visit. 

Wife—A thousand, my love. 
it? 

Husband—Don’t try to put the house 
in order before you leave. 

Wife—It isn’t hard work. 

Husband—Perhaps not; but think of 
the expense of telegraphing to you every 
time I want to find anything.—Collier’s 
Weekly. 
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** Self-knowledge ts necessary for success in Life.” 
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FREEDOM. 
(July 4, 1902.) 


I bid thee, Soul, to reign 
And sceptre bear; 
Self, Life, is thy domain, 
Thy kingdom fair. 
Thy kingdom is the earth 
And all therein; 
Thy crown is thine own worth. 
I bid thee—twin. 


I bid thee, Soul, to cast 
Out all of fear; 

Heed not thy future, past. 
Not wisest seer 

Can tell more true than thou 
What thou shalt be; 

Thy future is thy now, 
Thy will to be. 


I bid thee, Soul, be free; 
Slave be not thou; 

To life bend not the knee; 
Be free—and now. 

I bid thee, Soul, arise; 
Thy fetters break; 

I bid thee see the skies. 
Awake! Awake! 





eT 


SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

In order to succeed in life one must 
give interest, spirit and enthusiasm, 
mind and strength. 


it is push along well-directed lines that 
brings success. The person who thinks 
Success does not 
Push is the 


that anybody can succeed along any 


come by wishing for it. line, if the person simply pushes ahead, 


word that explains much of the won- 
derful achievements and triumphant 
progress of this present century, but 


finds out his mistake in the long run. 
Cities have been built, and the globe 
has been girdled with railroads, but the 
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work has been done by those who were 
equipped for the task. A person who 
is a specialist in piano-playing is not 
necessarily able to construct railroads 
or build cities. It is these fine differ- 
ences of mental and physical adapta- 
bility that the American Institute of 
Phrenology points out to its students 
in the autumn course which commences 
in September. This is not the only 
reason why a course in Phrenology is 
recommended. 

Everyone who can arrange to take 
his holiday during the months of Sep- 
tember and October would do well to 
spend them in New York, and receive 
a training that will benefit him all his 
life. 

People are beginning now to think 
where they will spend their vacations, 
and, as we know that many people can- 
not be away from business for an un- 
limited amount of time, we would 
therefore advise those who are able to 
secure the two months’ holiday to take 
it in the above way, when the heat of 
the summer has waned a little and the 
climate is thoroughly enjoyable. It is 
the period of the year when New York 
looks at her best, and also when advan- 
tages of diet can be fully appreciated 
by those who are fruit and nut-eaters 
or vegetarians. 

Our desire is to help all we can, for 


we know we are in a position to do so, 


and are surrounded by a fine museum 
of skulls, busts, ete., which has taken 
over sixty years to collect, and have 
the best authorized methods of instruc- 
tion on the subject. 

We wish our friends to make this 
announcement known to their associ- 
ates, so that the young and the old may 
unite their interest in the study of 
mankind. 
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The study of human nature as we 
understand it is a liberal education in 
many things connected with life, 
health, and work not generally consid- 
ered. Few persons are able to do all 
kinds of phrenological work equally 
well, and we are anxious to find out 
those who will excel in lecturing, mak- 
ing examinations, or in writing for the 
press. 

For fuller particulars, write the sec- 
retary of the Institute. 


a -o—_—_——_——_——_ 


THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSA- 
DOR. 

Some surprise will no doubt be ex- 
pressed on the appointment of the 
Hon. Michael Henry Herbert as suc- 
cessor to Lord Pauncefote as British 
Ambassador to Washington, especially 
as he is a comparatively young man to 
fill such an important diplomatic office ; 
but, although Lord Pauncefote was 
well on in years, the world to-day is 
ready to welcome younger men to posts 
When we think of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt as being the youngest 


of honor. 


President that America has ever seen 
in the White House, we should not 
perhaps wonder that the most impor- 
tant 
filled by a man who is but forty-five 
years of age. Mr. Herbert began his 
official duties when he was twenty 
years old, just after completing his 


Ambassador’s office should be 


education, and has been, since that 
period, connected with some Court as 
Secretary. 

In 1879 he was appointed attaché to 
the Embassy in Paris. In 1883 he was 
made second Secretary at Paris, and 
was transferred to Washington in 
1888, where he acted as Chargé d’af- 


faires for four months. He was pro- 
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moted to be Secretary of Legation in 
1892, and the succeeding year was 
transferred to a like place at The 
Hague. There he remained until 
1894, when he was transferred to Con- 
stantinople, and was Chargé d’affaires, 
in the absence of Sir Philip Currie, in 
the time of the Armenian massacres. 
For the skill he displayed in this 
emergency he was made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath. In 1897 he 
was made Secretary to the Embassy of 
Rome, and was transferred to his pres- 
ent post in August, 1898, when he was 
appointed a Minister Plenipotentiary 
His ap- 
pointment at Washington has been 
warmly received by the Administra- 
tion, Mr. Herbert having been a per- 
friend of President 
when they were together in official 


in the diplomatic service. 


sonal Roosevelt 
capacity—one as a member of the Civil 
the 
Secretary of Legation. He 


Service Commission, and other 
was eXx- 
ceedingly popular in the best society 
during his official work in this country. 
At that time there were many impor- 
tant incidents which brought him into 
considerable prominence as a diplo- 
He has left a 
position as First Secretary of the Em- 


matic representative. 


bassy of Paris with the rank of Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary. 

In 1888 he married Miss Lelia Wil- 
son, a daughter of R. 'T. Wilson, and 
a sister to Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr. In few instances does the British 
Government employ an official of such 
high rank in the post of Secretary of 
Embassy, and we have no doubt in our 
minds but what his new responsibilities 
will be carried out with satisfaction to 
all connected with the administration 
at Washington. 

His head indicates that he is a man 
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of exceptional discernment; that he is 
able to adjust himself to the needs of 
intellectual, technical, and shrewd, 
tactful work. He appears to have 
large Ideality, which, joined with his 
Language, will make him particularly 
diplomatic and wise in the carrying out 
of his official duties. He is, however, 


MICHAEL HENRY HERBERT, BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR TO WASHINGTON, 


more than a diplomat. He is an all- 
round kind of man, who could suit 
himself to social conditions as well as 
We 
believe that he will prove himself a 
worthy successor to so prominent a 
man as Lord Pauncefote, although he 
has not the gray hair possessed by the 
former Dean of the diplomatic corps 
of Washington. Mr. Herbert is a 
highly intellectual man. Ilis forehead 
is broad and high, and we believe that 
he will discern the needs of his coun- 
try when called upon to use that skill 


to legal and technical matters. 


that was so manifested by his prede- 
cessor. 
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Summer Resorts. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM. 


Many persons are thinking where 
they will pass the summer, and look for 
a word from us on the matter. 

We therefore have pleasure in men- 
tioning The Water Gap Sanitarium, 
which is superintended by Dr. F. Wil- 
son Hurd, and his daughter, Dr. Fanny 
Brown. The place is pleasantly situ- 
ated in North Water Gap, Monroe 
County, Pennsylvania, a most lovely 
spot for a summer rest, where one can 
also get treatment by water, massage, 
oil rubbings, The 
place is situtaed two miles from the 
noted Delaware Water Gap, and car- 
riages meet specified trains. 

Dr. C. O. Sahler’s, Kingston, N. Y., 
is amongst the charming resorts. 


electricity, ete. 


DR. SHEPARD’S SANITARIUM. 


Those persons who are confined to 
their business or profession during the 
summer months should take advantage 
of paying a visit to Dr. Shepard’s Sani- 
tarium in Brooklyn, where they will 
have the best of care given to them in 
the Turkish bath treatment, massage, 
ete. The place is finely located on 
Washington Heights, and is in a con- 
venient vicinity for travellers to and 
from New York, or to the sea-side 
resorts in Long Island. 


DR. JACKSON’S SANITARIUM, 
DANSVILLE. 

For semi-invalids who can enjoy 
themselves in a large and beautifully 
appointed sanitarium, who desire some 
local treatment or certain baths, we 
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can confidently recommend Jackson’s 
Sanitarium at Dansville. Many per- 
sons get run down, and need to be 
physically overhauled, and therefore 
such a place as the above-mentioned 
will prove a panacea in time of need. 


DR. MILLER’S HOTEL. 


People who cannot leave New York, 
and want a 
hotel with 
Turkish-bath 
better than spend a month with Dr. 
and Mrs. Miller, both of whom are 
graduates of hydropathic and hygienic 
treatment. Thus a person can be fed, 
housed, and cared for in the city of 
New York, and he can without any 
take his Turkish bath, or 
whichever bath he likes, without weary- 


comfortable home-like 
the 


treatment, 


accompaniment of 
cannot do 


trouble 


ing himself by travel. He is well cared 
for, and can secure an excellent home, 
even if he comes in as a stranger to 
the city and has not any friends to 
advise him, 


DR. C. 0. SAHLER’S SANITARIUM, 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 

One of the pretty and most retired 
spots along the Hudson is Kingston, 
and in this place Dr. Sahler has his 
enlarged and convenient Sanitarium. 
Persons who are troubled with nervous- 
ness and other complaints have been 
highly benefited by his treatment in 
the past, and we believe that there are 
many who desire to learn his methods 
and take his treatment who will be 
glad to know of such a place near New 
York; but, as a matter of fact, he has 
had patients from all over the country, 
and therefore he is as well known to 
people a thousand miles away as he 
is to those who live in the vicinity. 
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REVIEWS. 


Jn this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de 
strability of any particular volume for person< 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“ Positive Prevention and Cure of Tuber- 
culosis,” by the Nature Cure Process. 
For both the Profession and Laity. 
Illustrated. By Aug. F. Reinhold, Ph.D., 
M.D. Published by A. F. Reinhold, 
New York. 

The author of this book says that there 
is primarily but one ailment that exists, 
consisting in abnormal material; from 
its particular location diverse symptoms 
arise and are designated by different 
terms. Cleansing processes must be 
competent to cure and forestall any 
sickness. The methods described in this 
volume have proved an absolute panacea 
for all forms of disease, such as blind- 
ness, cancer, diabetes, Bright’s disease, 
syphilis, insanity, epilepsy, ete. 

The book is divided into seven parts. 
The First Part is devoted to “ Physiol- 
ogy ” and includes Digestion, Excretions, 
the Nervous System, etc. 

The Second Part treats of ‘“ The Nature 
of Disease.” 

The Third Part contains chapters on 
“ Diagnosis,” which explain many char- 
acteristics of health and disease. 

The Fourth Part contains chapters on 
“How Health is Lost.” Under this head 
we find many matters discussed, which 
are interesting to those who are work- 
ing beyond their strength without know- 
ing it. 

The Fifth Part explains “ The Preven- 
tion of Disease” or Preservation of 
Health. We here begin from the com- 
mencement, and find out three principal 
rules for preserving health, and start 
with an explanation of the Feeding of 
Infants. 

The Sixth Part contains chapters on 
*“ Restoration of Health by Natural Meth- 
ods.” Those persons who have lost their 
health and want to know how to regain 
it will find ample suggestions in this de- 
partment. Massage, Physical Exercise, 
and Gymnastic Movements are treated 
upon in a practical way. 

The Seventh Part shows the “ Futile 
Attempts at Restoration of Health by 
the Methods in Vogue.” Stimulants and 
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Tonics, Alcohol, Hot Drinks, Beef Tea, 
Grape Cure, Various Kinds of Baths, are 
discussed here. 

On page 405 the various kinds of Tem- 
peraments are discussed, and the change 
of Occupation and of Climate necessary 
for this condition of the organization. 

References are made to the works of 
Dr. Allison, L.R.C.P., Austin Flint, M.D., 
Edward B. Foote, Kirke, Kneipp, R. T. 
Trall, and others. 

The work contains 465 pages, and it is 
printed in a large, readable type, so that 
it can be taken up and read easily by 
everyone interested in these matters; and 
who is not, in these days of hurry and 
bustle, when so much time is given to 
the accumulation and the amassing of 
wealth? Everyone finds the necessity of 
having good health in order to continue 
their work, consequently a book of this 
nature is of value to everyone. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b> accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ svlscription 
to the PurENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
660.—J. W. P., North Creek, N. Y. 
The photograph of this gentleman indi- 
cates that he was an exemplary man. 
He always set a good example to others, 
and was able to practice what he 
preached. He was a man who lived by 
works as well as faith, not one of those 
creatures who are always good in theory 
and poor in practice. He was strict in 
earrying out his ideas of duty and re- 
sponsibility, and expected, though he did 
not always receive, the same treatment 
that he gave. He was a man singularly 
free from conditions of mind that were 
objectionable. He had not so much to 
overcome in the flesh as many, and there- 
fore was nearer heaven through his ex- 
periences in this life than we could say 
of fifty per cent. of those who walk the 
streets to-day. His basilar qualities were 
under the direct control of his moral and 

intellectual faculties. 
661.—J. O. W., The Elms, Md.—This 
lady’s photograph shows great reserve of 
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mind, so much so that she must suffer 
terribly from her experiences. She is 
naturally inclined to be on her guard, to 
be cautious, anxious, and secretive. Her 
head is broad above the ears, and she 
must try and overcome the influence of 
this tendency by opening out her mind 
and seeking those circumstances and sur- 
roundings that will enable her to come 
out of herself. Sometimes experiences 
draw out certain faculties, and we must 
try and get counterbalancing ones to pre- 
vent too high a tension on the ones thus 
salled into activity. She has a keen in- 
tellectual type of mind, and thinks, 
plans, and originates ideas quite freely. 
She has evidently come from that kind 
of stock where there was a good deal of 
organizing work carried out. There is 
great intensity to her mind, and she is 
organized on too high a key to live an 
easy, careless life. 

662.—E. E., Chicago, Ill—This young 
man is amply endowed with mental cal- 
ibre to succeed in professional work, and 
he has a philanthropic tendency of mind. 
His forehead is exceedingly well devel- 
oped, consequently he will not be satis- 
fied unless he works out many theories 
for himself. He has a very inquiring 
mind, and his Causality will help him to 
succeed in probing subjects to their ulti- 
matum. He has a lofty head, and his en- 
tire character manifests a thoroughly 
‘apable mind to understand intricate 
subjects. He could take up the study of 
medicine with marked success, and will 
probably do so if he follows the bent of 
his mind. He will not be content until 
he has worked many things out for him- 
self, and will travel along unbeaten 
tracks, and will work in new fields of dis- 
covery. 

663.—B. L., Gadsden, Ala.—This lad 
should be kept back rather than pressed 
forward with his studies, for his Men- 
tal Temperament has taken a start very 
early in his life, and his physical 
strength needs to be cared for and devel- 
oped that it may have a proper influence 
over his character and give him strength 
to develop his superior mentality. He 
should be given a regular course in gym- 
nastics graded to his strength, and 
should be taught very largely from an 
objective standpoint. The theory in his 
studies should be well interlarded with 
stories and the practical side of the study, 
so that he may not get worn out. He 
‘an be saved a great deal of hard study 
if he is helped over the difficult’ points 
of his education to start with. He will 
think more than he will talk, and it is 
of vital importance for him to cultivate 
his Perceptive faculties. He is a fine lad, 
and will make a distinguished name for 
himself in a professional career, if he is 
properly handled. Some day he must 
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have a full delineation of character that 
he may be able to understand himself 
thoroughly, the sooner the better. 

664.—L. F. M., Maynard, Ark.—You have 
a pretty strong development of the Per- 
ceptive faculties, and hence will succeed 
in practical and scientific work, rather 
than in mental philosophy or abstract 
mathematics. You live in the present 
with an eye on the future, while some 
men live in the future and let the pres- 
ent take care of itself; that is not the 
proper way to manage affairs, for if we 
become too theoretical we lose our con- 
trol over ourselves and get lost in our 
theories, and often become unbalanced. 
You are a scientific investigator, and 
therefore cannot very well spend much 
time on useless subjects. Your studies 
and your reading all point to accurate 
investigations. You hate to do business 
with the man who has any guesswork to 
do, or who is not certain of his facts, 
and who does not draw correct conclu- 
sions. Your advice can generally be fol- 
lowed because you look ahead and see 
what is going to take place. Your specu- 
Jations generally turn out as you antici- 
pate. Your brow is remarkably full in 
development. It helps you to calculate 
and reckon up profit and loss on every- 
thing that interests you. If you take up 
finance and go into banking, you should 
become an expert in the work and ex- 
amine the investments of large trust com- 
panies, and in this way branch out and 
enlarge your sphere of usefulness. 

665.—R. O., Anacortes, Wash.—This 
young man is a little too easy in carry- 
ing out his work. He needs to battle 
more with circumstances and overcome 
impediments in his way. He must be 
given more time to develop than many 
young men, for it will take him longer 
to build up his character than those who 
push themselves out into the world 
through their own exertions. He does a 
good deal of thinking, and some people 
may think that his thinking is idle 
dreams and would prefer him to get 
started in some real energetic, active, 
progressive work. He is not built like 
other people in this respect, and must be 
encouraged as much as possible, so that 
he may finally make the most out of his 
deductions, inventions, and schemes of 
work. He is in his element when he is 
cogitating and scheming over his work, 
but if he takes one whole day to think 
out one section of his work, probably 
that one day’s work will be worth half 
a dozen days of other people’s work. He 
must, therefore, begin to encourage him- 
self, and get right down to practical af- 
fairs, and use his ingenuity in civil en- 
gineering, electrical science, or in some 
business where he can have full play for 
his imagination. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponym or IniTu3s, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


W. A. W.—South Wales.—Many thanks 
for sending us the following cutting 
from the English edition of the “ Re- 
view of Reviews.” We quote it, thinking 
it may be of interest to many who are 
interested in the subject of Phrenology. 

In the January number of 1901 there 
appeared an article on “ Lest We For- 
get.” It was quoted from the “ Review 
of Reviews Annual.” 

The article was written by William T. 
Stead, and began by saying, “I am glad 
to find from my many letters from cor- 
respondents in England and on the Con- 
tinent that the pleasure which is expe- 
rienced in writing my annual ‘ Lest We 
Forget’ has been shared by many read- 
ers whose judgment I most highly value. 
It was an arduous task to compress into 
such a short space a survey of the his- 
tory of a century so much crowded with 
incident, so momentous in its influence 
on the destinies of mankind, as that 
which closed on the 31st of December.” 

After reviewing some of the letters, 
some of which were full of praise, others 
containing words of criticism, he men- 
tions the following, which was from a 
bishop of the Church of England, who 
wrote: 

“T naturally turned at once to your 
summary of the religious movement of 
the century. You seem to me to de- 
scribe justly man’s mission, but you 
omit to notice the only power by which 
he can fulfill it. To the words ‘be a 
Christ’ (1 John ii. 20), we must add ‘In 
Christ.’ So, so only, the call is fulfilled.” 

“This criticism,” says Mr. Stead, “I 
am afraid, is just, and reminds me of a 
conversation that Canon Liddon and I 
had in bygone days, when our Monday 
afternoon stroll along the embankment 
used to be one of the treats which I en- 
joyed. I had been telling him of my 
visit to Miss Fowler, the Phrenologist in 
Ludgate Circus. He was very much in- 
terested, especially in the remark made 
by Miss Fowler (who was a total stran- 
ger to me at the time), after examining 
my head, that it would be inevitable for 
me always to approach every problem 
from the human rather than from the 
divine side. ‘I do not say,’ she said, 
‘that you do not believe in God, but you 
will frame your conception of God from 
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your intense sympathy with the needs 
of man.’ I had almost forgotten the re- 
mark, and was expounding with cus- 
tomary vehemence my ideal of the 
Church and the essential soul of the 
Christian religion, when Canon Liddon, 
who had been listening very quietly, said, 
in reply to a question as to how that con- 
ception struck him, ‘It reminds me,’ he 
quietly replied, with a smile, ‘of what 
the Phrenologist said to you.’” 

This, we may say, was a very interest- 
ing examination made about the year 
1879, when Mr. Fowler was in America 
and Miss Fowler had charge of the Lon- 
don office. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The Closing Exercises of the Fowler 
Institute took place on May 7th, accom- 
panied with unusual interest from its 
members. A report of this meeting is 
on the way and will be included in our 
next issue, if it does not arrive in time 
to be published herewith. Arrangements 
are being made for the autumn work, 
and the officers will be glad to answer 
any inquiries that may be made concern- 
ing the classes, which will reopen in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Elliott, the indefatigable 
Secretary of the Institute, and Mr. C. R. 
King, the energetic Manager of L. N. 
Fowler & Co., will be glad to receive any 
visitors who may pass through London, 
or who may wish to secure the right 
kind of books for future study. 


FIELD NOTES. 


M. M. Cody is lecturing and giving ex- 
aminations at Bushy Creek, Tex., where 
he was fifteen years ago. 


A number of Phrenologists are laying 
their plans for the autumn, and at pres- 
ent are at the following places: Mr. and 
Mrs. George Morris are at Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mr. Owen Williams, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mr. Otto Hatry, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mr. D. M. Ring, at Mantua Station, 
0.; Mr. Julius Kuhn, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mr. Charles F. Boger, at Cincinnati, 
O.; Mr. M. Cody, at Bushy Creek, Tex.; 
Mr. R. J. Black, at Charles City, Ia.; Mr. 
C. A. Hewes, at Wilmington, Del.; Miss 
Alice M. Rutter, at Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Miss Adina Minott, at Atlantic City, 
Ms. Os 
Mr. been 


G. Cozens has lecturing 











through North Dakota and Manitoba this 
spring, and will lecture in Ontario, Can., 
this coming fall. 

Mr. Daniel Mackenzie 
Sound, Ontario, Can. 

Dr. Constantine F. McGuire has just 
written a book on “ Physical Culture,” 
illustrated with diagrams. The work 
will be ready this month. A _ fuller 
notice will appear later. 


is at Owen 


ennninpeliimiateaiiie 
CURRENT EVENTS. 


The German nation was early in the 
year represented by a distinguished 
guest, and receptions and dinners were 
convened in his honor throughout the 
United States. 


More recently, France has sent her 
representatives to America to be present 
at the unveiling of the Rochambeau 
statue. General Horace Porter, Ameri- 
can Consul to France, Senator Lodge, and 
Ambassador Cambon were some of the 
speakers at the unveiling, “ when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proved himself more than 
a statesman. He is a man.” 


On Saturday, May 24th, the Right Hon. 
Julian Pauncefote, of Preston, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.B., the first British Ambassador to 
the United States and the dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps at Washington, died 
after a lingering illness. The. death of 
this distinguished statesman will prob- 
ably be more deeply regretted by the 
British public than would the loss of 
any other British diplomatist. 

The President passed over into Brit- 
ish territory when he called on Lady 
Pauncefote to extend his sympathy. 


SKETCH OF HIS CAREER. 


Lord Pauncefote was born in Munich, 
Bavaria, seventy-four years ago, and was 
the issue of one of the most ancient of 
British families, whose history is founded 
in the Doomsday Book. Educated as a 
lawyer his governmental service began in 
Hong Kong as attorney-general in 1865, 
and, after much valuable colonial experi- 
ence, he came to Washington in 1869, first 
as Minister and afterward as first Am- 
bassador. His service here has been 
one unbroken record of successful di- 
plomacy. The Bering Sea negotiations 
were among his earliest works of im- 
portance, and it was his familiarity with 
that difficult subject that led to his selec- 
tion by the foreign oftice for the post at 
Washington. The arbitration treaty ne- 
gotiated with Secretary Olney was the 
forerunner of the great work accom- 
plished at The Hague, and it may be said 
that it embodied some of the most im- 
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portant principles of the great general 
convention regulating arbitration after- 
ward framed by The Hague conference. 
Then came a number of reciprocity trea- 
ties and arrangements involving a vast 
amount of study and work, all of which 
were perfected as far as the executive 
branch of our government could co- 
operate with Lord Pauncefote. Soon af- 
ter Secretary Hay assumed office, Lord 
Pauncefote began the task which he 
himself regarded as the greatest accom- 
plishment of his busy life, namely, to 
forever set at rest the questions grow- 
ing out of the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
and he entered with energy again upon 
negotiations, the result of which was the 
framing of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
recently ratified. For these valuable ser- 
vices the British government did Lord 
Pauncefote the honor to three times ex- 
tend the term of his services at Wash- 
ington, which would otherwise have 
ceased when he attained the age of sev- 
enty years. 


The Woman’s Law Class of the New 
York University held its summer recep- 
tion and tea at the University, Waverley 
Place, New York, May 24th. Excellent 
speeches were given by the president of 
the alumnz, Miss Pettus; Dean Ashley; 
Dr. Alexander, who represented the 
Council of the University, Chancellor 
McCracken, and himself, Professor Alden 
and Professor Russell. Each speaker had 
an excellent word of advice to give to 
the students. Among those present were 
Mrs. John Fowler Trow, Mrs. Russell, 
Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. James Fairman, Miss 
Ashley, Miss Jessie A. Fowler, etc. 


The last meeting of the Political Study 
Club, of Orange, was held at the home of 
Mrs. Sexton. A special reception was 
given to Miss Susan B. Anthony, who 
looked hale and hearty and the veritable 
heroine of the woman suffrage cause. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Pascal Institute were held at the Berke- 
ley Lyceum the end of May, when fif- 
teen bright, intelligent girls received 
their diplomas from Mrs. Russell Sage, 
who that morning had cheered the hearts 
of the officers by handing in her yearly 
scholarship of $60. In a few and im- 
pressive words she encouraged the girls 
to make every day’s work a good day’s 
work. She looked so motherly upon the 
young girls (who were all dressed in 
white and clothed in dresses made by 
themselves) that everyone felt just as 
much admiration for her as for the proud 
recipients of the diplomas. Mrs. Clar- 
ence Burns, Mrs. Lozier, Mrs. Devereux 
Blake, and Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, 
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of Columbia College, and Miss Jesup, of 
the public schools, all made excellent ad- 
dresses, and told of the work that had 
been and was being accomplished by 
the Pascal Institute. An American flag, 
gift of Lafayette Post, G. A. R., to the 
Institute was presented by Colonel Jo- 
siah C. Long. In the evening of the 


same day a dramatic and musical enter- 
tainment was given at the Berkeley Ly- 
ceum for the benefit of the Institute. 
Both morning and evening entertain- 
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a renewal of prosperity throughout the 
country, and hostilities having been 
ended, we trust that a continued re-ex- 
amination of questions bearing upon 
health of mind and body will be taken 
up with fresh vigor. 


We have to extend our congratulations 
to Mr. and Mrs. James Merlin Fitzgerald 
on their marriage, which took place, May 
15th, at Chicago. Mrs. Fitzgerald is the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Lafayette Rin- 








MRS, RUSSELL SAGE, 


ments showed that the public are deeply 
interested in this practical work of phil- 
anthropy. 


During the past month the principal 
talk of the day was the restoration of 
peace in Africa, the close of the war, and 
the coronation arrangements. Now that 
persons can confidently look forward to 


gle. We trust the union will result in 
the greatest amount of happiness. 


It was about six months ago that Mr. 
Edward Forest Creevy, Fellow of A. I. 
P., also of Chicago, was married to the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard H. 
Elkins. We know that Phrenology was 
helpful in the directing the interest of 
both couples. 
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MEAT AND MUSCLE. 

Here is a vegetarian, Kar] Mann, win- 
ner of the international pedestrian con- 
test from Berlin to Dresden, with a meat 
eater a bad second in the race. If Mann 
is not the exception proving the rule, 
what is to become of the old theory of 
meat as the chief muscle producer? 
Must we revise our dietary? 

Cereals have been making great en- 
croachments on the breakfast menu. 
Chops and beefsteak are not what they 
were in households since the persuasive 
breakfast food litterateur began to ad- 
vertise his goods. Man is what his 
breakfast food is, we are led to believe. 
And perhaps this particular Mann is the 
man he is because of some superior cereal 
“made in Germany.” It is these cereals 
that “ put the starch into a man.” There 
is one that “ gives longer staying power 
than meat;” another “one pound of 
which represents ten pounds of meat; ” 
a third that “supplies the delicate gray 
substance which lines the tiny cells, 
without which the strongest muscles are 
useless.” 

It is obvious from this that a discrim- 
inating choice of breakfast cereals will 
do much for a man physically while giv- 
ing him the satisfaction of retaliation on 
the Beef Trust. 


THE MIND AS A HEALTH FACTOR. 


“Can the mind make health? Why 
not?” says a writer in “ Health and 
Home” (Calcutta). The mind can un- 
make bad habits, and if there is anything 
in the physical and moral status harder 
to unmake than a deep-rooted bad habit, 
the writer has not made its acquaintance. 
The mind can evolve enough material 
splendor to cover the world, and, in the 
other extreme—which ever lies off in 
threatening attitude—enough debasing 
evil to poison civilization. It can evolve 
a science which is the paradox of the age; 
it can discover and invent and make liter- 
ature, music, and religion. Why not 
health? or, in broader words, a complete 
manhood? 


AIR FAMINE. 


It seems very strange that “air fam- 
ine’ should cause the death of nearly a 
third of the children who die before the 
age of seven. Air is so free that the poor- 
est may have all they want, yet the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do perish from lack of 
it. It is a common thing to find mothers 
and nurses who consider that cold air is 
pure air. Really, cold air may be of the 
impurest character, and it certainly is 
found in a cold but hermetically sealed 
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nursery in the morning. Each sleeping- 
room should have a cold-air entrance 
from the outside during the night, and 
the room should be well aired in the 
morning as well.—‘* Motherhood.” 


GOSPEL OF COURAGE AND 
GOOD-CHEER. 


THE 


One of the inspiring characters for the 
semi-invalid who has a natural tendency 
toward discouragement and the “ blues,” 
is Robert Louis Stevenson. All through 
his long wrestle with disease Stevenson 
not only kept his own hopefulness, but 
imparted much of it to others. Professor 
Genung writes in the same paragraph 
with Charles Lamb and Walter Scott: 
“All these Luried their bardships in si- 
lence, away from the world, while they 
coined their life’s best ore into a mintage 
of health and good-cheer.”—“ H. H.” 


The prize for the best story was 
awarded to Mr. James Elliott, British 
Honduras. 

See next JoURNAL for future Prize 
Offers. 

—_——————__@—___———_ 
NNOUNCEMENT. 

We have in store for future numbers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

“The Right Use of Our Faculties.” 

“Eight Leaders of the British-Boer 
War.” 

“Miss Stone and her Captivity.” 

“Ts there a Nascent State?” 

““College Education and Business Life,” 
or, “Does a College Education Edu- 
cate?” Various views upon the above 
subjects. 

“Science and Invention,” including 
references to Carey Smith, Lord Kelvin, 
Franklin, Edison, Professor Pupin, Al- 
berto Santos-Dumont, Dr. Loeb. 

“ Among Our Colleges,” Professor But- 
ler, of Columbia, Miss Woolley, of Mount 
Holyoke College, ete. 

“The Effect of Music upon Animals.” 

“Football and Baseball Playing.” 

“What Old Age has Accomplished.” 

“The New King of Spain.” 

“A Report upon Color Vision.” 

“The Women of Batavia who are Vege- 
tarians, and Why They are Trained 
Athletes.” 

** Ahead-of-Date Hospital.” 

“The Latest Machine for Telling You 
What You are Fitted to Do in the 
World.” 

* Industry.” 

Reviews of Tolstoi’s latest book, “ What 
is Religion?” “ Letters from Egypt and 
Palestine,” by Dr. Maltie D. Babcock; 
“The Empire of Business,” by Andrew 
Carnegie. 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and ebject ef the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


to the order of 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOF.OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
gud our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given, 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


* Power ”’—New York—has changed its 
size and cover. It is a wonderful concen- 
tration of work, and its designs are cal- 
culated to be of great moment to the 
mechanical world. Its large amount of 
advertisements shows a study that has 
been well worked out. It is certainly 
the finest magazine of the kind in the 
country. Engineers and mechanics will 
do well to study its pages. 

“The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews ”"—New York—contains an ex- 
cellent article on “ Oxford and the Amer- 
ican Student,” by Professor Francis H. 
Stoddard. It takes one back to the time 
when we were going over the old univer- 
sities ourselves, and gives an American 
a clear idea of what is done in this “ city 
of colleges” and the life that one leads 
in this university centre. 


“ Mind.”—New York.—‘ Mental Heal- 


ing, Theory, and Practice” is an article 
in the June number by W. J. Colville. 
He has written so much on this subject 
that he may be considered an authority 
on the various ways of applying the sub- 
ject. “Hindrances to World - Better- 
ment,” by Abby Morton Diaz, followed 
by a character sketch by Charles Brodie 
Patterson. The portrait of this indefat- 
igable worker shows a large and power- 
fully developed head, one capable of do- 
ing a great deal of thinking, and when 
that thinking power of hers is allied to 
writing, she is sure to give to the world 
some new ideas. Benevolence is a very 
strongly developed factor in her charac- 
ter. She is a philanthropist in thought. 

“New York Observer” for the last 
week of May is rich in its references to 
the “ Presbyterian Faith and Life.” It 
reviews the Creed Revision and Home 
Missions. The articles are illustrated 
with the portraits of those who took 
part in the meetings, such as the Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., President Roose- 
velt, Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, D.D., Rev. 
John Dixon, D.D., Rev. Henry C. Me- 
Cook, D.D., Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., 
and the Rev. Henry Collin Minton, D.D. 

“Popular Science News ”—-New York— 
is, as its name indicates, a magazine de- 
voted to recent investigations in Nature, 
Art, Science, and Industry. It takes up 
Archeology, Plant Life, Animal Life, 
Photography, Minerals, Voleanic Erup- 
tions, Health and Food Values, and is 
valuable from its scientific investigations 
along these lines. 

“The Northern Osteopath.”—Minneap- 
olis and Des Moines.—Anyone who wants 
to know about the Scope and Success of 
Osteopathy should subscribe to this ex- 
cellent magazine. Experiences are given 
in regard to the treatment, and, as we 
are often asked for information on this 
subject, we cannot do better than recom- 
mend this journal. 

“Orange Chronicle ”—Orange, N. J.— 
is carefully edited, and contains not only 
local news, but a wide stretch of items 
that carry one abroad, while its general 
news is attractive. 
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“Orange Journal”—Orange, N. J.—is 
an epitome of news of what is taking 
place in the Oranges, Newark, and vari- 
ous parts of New Jersey. It reports the 
meetings of the Woman’s Club of Orange, 
the various churches and meetings, school 
entertainments, and clubs. It also has 
some foreign news in which men and 
women of society are interested, besides 
giving in its leaders a résumé of the 
events of the week concerning outside 
affairs. 

“Medical Times ”—New York—is al- 
ways up-to-date in its discussions on 
medical problems. One of its editorials 
is upon “The Tuberculosis Problem,” 
another on “ The Alcohol Problem in the 
Public School,” both of which have called 
for considerable public criticism. The 
articles in the main part of the monthly 
are valuable to the laity as well as to 
members of the medical profession. 

“Saturday Evening Post ’—Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—has a fine “ Coronation Ode,” 
by Bliss Carman, which is well written. 
““Men and Measures” is the title of an 
article by Charles Emory Emith. It says 
some good things about Secretary Root’s 
rare legal ability. Mr. R. W. Conant, 
M.D., gives some practical advice to am- 
bitious workers upon “ How to Get a Po- 
sition from an Advertisement.” 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy.”— 
Kokomo, Ind.—This paper is devoted to 
a correct method of living and a scien- 
tific and successful system of treating 
the sick without the use of drugs. It 
has articles on various “ Fallacies,” ‘* Vac- 
cination,” ‘ Phrenology,” and “ Miscel- 
laneous Topics.” Its editor is Dr. T. V. 
Gifford, the indefatigable worker and 
physician connected with the Invalids’ 
Home. 

“The Popular Phrenologist ”—London, 
Eng.—contains an article on Madam 
Antoinette Sterling, and another on “ Oc- 
cupations and Professions,” by J. Millott 
Severn. The President of the B. P. S. 
has an article on “ Phrenology Corrobo- 
rated by Recent Medicine and Surgery,” 
which is a clear and convincing proof 
of the truth of Phrenology. 

“The Literary Digest’”—New York— 
continues to contain a review of the best 
current literature in a digested form. 
This is one of the best papers we know 
of for this purpose. 

“The Woman’s Tribune ”—Washing- 
ton, D. C.—is a wonderfully live paper 
and contains up-to-date news regarding 
the work of women throughout the coun- 
try. 

“Practical Psychology ”’—Boston, Mass, 
—edited by William A. Barnes, is a quar- 
terly devoted to Psychological Principles 
in the highest and best sense of their 
daily life. 


[July 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


L. B. T.—Maryland.—Have in the year 
past greatly missed the dear JOURNAL; 
decide that I cannot do without it any 
longer. Enclosed find the cost of sub- 
scription, as I want the JOURNAL and 
will make some sacrifice to get it. 


“T am pleased with the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. Some 
articles are more than worth the price 
of the JoURNAL. The JOURNAL is on 
time every month, is up to date, that is, 
up to the times or posted, or as some 
people say ‘ strictly in it,’ or well posted, 
and calculated to i—< its readers. 

. G. W., Edina, Mo.” 


“T am in receipt of your notice of ex- 
piration of my _ subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and I enclose 
herewith $1.00 in payment for another 
year. 

“For twenty-five years it has been a 
regular visitor to me as a single man, 
and in my family, and we would feel lost 
without its continued visits. 

““My children have grown up and are 
seemingly as much interested in its 
teachings as myself. 

“Long may the Banner of Phrenology 
wave. Respectfully, 

“J. D. K., Charlestown, Ind.” 


“T received the books. They came all 
right. I am w ell satisfied with them. 
“G. G., Youngstown, O.” 


“Gypsies; or, Three Years’ Camp Life 
in the Mountains of California by Dio 
Lewis with a Party of Friends.” 416 pp. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Here is a book of 
fun from cover to cover, and yet it con- 
tains a very able discussion of the cli- 
mate question, the Chinese question, and 
various other questions about which 
there prevail many differences of opin- 
ion. It is very rare that any work on 
any subject is so full of rollicking fun 
with such an underlying current of dis- 
criminating sense and manly courage. 
The general drift and tone of the book 
is one of complete abandon to the pleas- 
ures of camp life. We learn just how 
it is done—the outfit in detail, thrilling 
experiences with wild cats and grizzlies, 
the flumes of the redwood forests, the 
fall of a big tree, camp life in and about 
the wonderful Yosemite, visit to the 
southernmost parts of California, terri- 
ble experience with Indians, interesting 
account of rattlesnakes, tarantulas, scor- 
pions, ete. 
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“In a Nutshell.” 
American College Students. 12mo, 178 
pp. Extra cloth, full gilt, 75c. Filled 
with the information that all students so 
much need in regard to the care of their 
physical and mental health. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teeth.” 
By C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. 

“How to Raise Fruits.” A handbook, 
being a guide to the cultivation and man- 
agement of fruit trees, and of grapes and 
small fruits. With descriptions of the 
best and most popular varieties. Illustra- 
tions by T. Gregg. Cloth, $1.00. A book 
which should be owned by every person 
who owns a rod of available land, and 
it will promote success where now there 
is nothing but failure. It tells of the 
cost, how to plant, how to trim, how to 
transplant, location, soil, selection, dis- 
eases, insects, borers, blight, cultivation, 
manuring, layering, budding, grafting, 
ete. It is a most complete guide to small- 
fruit culture, with many illustrations 
and descriptions of the latest varieties. 

“How to be Successful on the Road as 
a Commercial Traveller.” By an old 
drummer. i16mo 96 pp., 20 cents. This 
little work indicates the proper qualifica- 
tions for a salesman, and is full of sug- 
gestions that men “On the Road,” in 
fact all men who sell goods, can read with 
The points given are such 


Suggestions to 


great profit. 
as to in a great measure insure success to 
any one who will follow them. 

“A Natural Method of Physical Train- 


ing.” Making muscle and reducing flesh 
without dieting or apparatus.  Illus- 
trated. By Edwin Checkley. Price, $1.50. 

“Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 
Nervousness.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“ Eating for Strength.” By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Parturition Without Pain.” A code 
of directions for avoiding most of the 
pains and dangers of child-bearing. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, by mail, 
$1.00. 

“ Aids to Family Government; or, The 
Art of Rearing and Managing Children 
according to the Froebel and the Kinder- 
garten Method.” By Mrs. Bertha Meyer. 
Translated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for 
Intemperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

“ Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnas- 
tics for Sick and Well.” By C. Klemm, 
manager of the gymnasium of Riga. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. é 

“How to Mesmerise (Hypnotism.)” A 
manual of instruction in the history and 
arts of mesmerism. f[Illustrated. By 
James Coates. Price, 50 cents. 

“Louis Kuhne’s Facial Diagnosis.” 
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Translated by Aug. F. Reinhold, M.A. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

“How to Thought Read.” 
Coates. Price 50 cents. 

“The Better Way.” An appeal to men 
in behalf of human culture through a 
wiser parentage. By A. E. Newton. 
Price, by mail, 25 cents. 

“Sexual Physiology.” A scientific and 
popular exposition of the fundamental 
op gee in sociology. By R. T. Trall, 

{.D. Price, by mail, $2.00. 

“Fruit and Bread.” By Gustave 
Schlickeysen. Translated from the Ger- 
man. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 250 pp. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Edeology: Plain Truths for All.” A 
treatise on the generative system. y 
Sydney Barrington Elliott, M.D. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Massage.” Principles and remedial 
treatment by imparted motion. Descrip- 
tion of manual processes. By G. H. Tay- 
lor, 203 pp. Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 6d. 

“A Lucky Waif.” <A story for mothers 
of home and school life. By Ellen E. 
Kenyon. 12mo, 299 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

“Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science 
Considered in Accordance with the Prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, and in Relation to 
Modern Physiology. By H. S. Drayton, 
A.M., LL.B., M.D., and James McNeill, 
A.M. 12mo, 354 pp. 125 illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“Chart of Comparative Phonography, 
Showing and Comparing the Principal 
Features in the Leading Systems.” By 
Alfred Andrews. 15x20 inches. 15 cents. 

“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do 
and Why.” Describing seventy - five 
trades and professions, and the tempera- 
ments and talents required for each. By 
Professor Sizer. $2.00. 

“ Hyde’s Elocution and Oratory; Nat- 
ural System.” 8vo, 653 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.00: 

“Horace Mann; A View of His Life 
and Its Meaning.” A memorial address. 
By J. B. Weston, D.D. 12mo, 24 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. 

“How to Paint: A Complete Compen- 
dium of the Art.” Designed for the use 
of the tradesman, mechanic, merchant, 
and farmer, and to guide the professional 
painter. By F. B. Gardener. 18mo, 126 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

“How to Conduct a Public Meeting; 
or, The Chairman’s Guide for Conducting 
Meetings, Public and Private, According 
to the Best Parliamentary Rules.” With 
rules of order, etc. 12mo, 30 pp. Paper, 
15 cents. 

“How to be Weather Wise: A New 
View of Our Weather System.” By Isaac 
P. Noyes, 12mo 51 pp. Paper 25 cents. 

“How to Keep a Store.” Embodying 
the conclusions of thirty years’ experi- 


By James 
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ence in merchandising. By Samuel H. 
Terry. 12mo, 406 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

“Human Magnetism: Its Nature, 
Physiology and Psychology.” By H. S. 
Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 12mo, 168 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 

“The Science of Human Life.” With 
a copious index and a biographical sketch 
of Syl. Graham. 12mo, 680 pp., 50 illus- 
trations. Paper, $1.00. The contents of 
this work were originally delivered in 
various cities as popular lectures. They 
were then revised, and the thoughts of 
years are brought together in this vol- 
ume. The subject is treated, in all its de- 
tails, with uncommon ability, and one 
who desires strong thoughts on this im- 
portant subject cannot do better than 
procure this work. 

“ Weaver’s Works for the Young.” 12- 
mo, 626 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Embracing the 
three volumes entitled ‘‘ Hopes and Helps 
for the Young of both Sexes,” “ Aims and 
Aids for Girls and Young Women,” 
“Ways of Life; or, the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way.” 


[July 


“Marriage: Its History and Ceremo- 
nies; with a Phrenological and Physio- 
logical exposition of the functions for 
Happy Marriages.” 12mo, 216 pp. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.00. 4s. The first sixty- 
nine pages of this work are devoted to 
the History of Marriage, and to a de- 
scription of the various methods and cus- 
toms which different nations and tribes, 
from the commencement of the world to 
the present time, have adopted to gratify 
their sexual and social feelings. The 
main body of the work is devoted to an 
exposition of the social nature, with sug- 
gestions in relation to those qualities 
which should, and those which should 
not exist in husband and wife, etc. 

“Improved Phrenological Bust.” 
upward of 100 divisions. In chinaware, 
large size. $5, net. In this bust the 
Phrenological organs are subdivided to 
indicate the various phases of action 
which many of them assume. It is hand- 
somely modeled and beautiful as well as 
instructive. Sent only by express at ex- 
pense of purchaser. 


With 





IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 

yhrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
bo those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of plaving. 
Rent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER &CO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E, C. 
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Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and 
the last Edition is better than ever. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INSTRUCTOR 
Phrenology, Physiology aid Physiognomy, 


A Oomplete Handbook tor the People. With over One Eundrei New Illustrations 
including a Chart for the Use of Practical Phrenolozists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pp. 
BY THE 


RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete :mstruce 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments ir 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1. 4s English. 





Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character, 





New York: London: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO, 





Ask for complete Catalogue and Prospectus, 
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Bishop White. bn 
head high. Moral and Intel- 
organs very large. 


Ppiiosepher, Massive 
forehead. ery strong rea- 
goning powers and memory. 


King Bomba, the brutal 
—_—- A coarse nature, 

ead large at the base. Pro- 
pensities greatly predominat- 
ng. 


Rev. Dr. Bond, Head 
narrow andhigh. Propensities 
noderate. Moral organs and 
atellect predominating. 


Gouverneur Morris, 
scnolar and statesman. Ob- 
serving organs very large. 
Lower part of forehead promi- 

t. <A practical, scholarly 
and character. 





ak vides 


- ~ 


Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in 
each case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of 
their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 





Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leisure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral 
and intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also 
how to deal with the delicate, tender, and preco- 
cious sO as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 

In every examination the quality of the brain, 
the strength of the constitution, the disposition, 
natural tendencies, and capabilities will be de- 
scribed. 

Also a full description of the complexion, tem- 
perament, height, weight, features of face, and 
shape of head of the lady or gentleman best 
adapted in marriage to the person examined. 











Sullivan, An Irish pugi- 
list. Head very broad. Ani- 
mal nature strong. Moral 
organs moderate. Contrast 
to Bishop White. 


Idiot. Very small head 
especially deficient in the 
forehead, in the region of 
intellect. 


Brutal Clown. The 
animal propensities strong. 
Top head low, narrow, and 
deficient. 


Indian. forehead and 
top head small and_ con- 
tracted. Base of brain broad 


and large. 


) 


Speculative Thinker. 
Reasoning organs, in upper 
of forehead, large 
erceptive organs, acrorg 
the brow, deficient. Deeg 
not sharp 
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Right Selection in Wedlock, | 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 








Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OccUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 








Are they well mated? 


“YON 4as pone sot. GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘Keeping a Mate”’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one te 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 








For Health, Strength, Vitality 
Read 


“HEALTH” 


A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 
to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 


On the staff of ‘‘ HEALTH ” are found the most brilliant writers and authori- 
ties on the subject of Preservation and Restoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 


Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON. BOECKMANN; Home 
Department, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE. 

Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence: 
Countess de Chavanne Alice B. Stockham, M. D. A. B. Jamison. M.D, 
Henry Wood, Esq, Robert Walter, M. D, James Kavenscroft 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert Chavannes Susanna W. Dodds, M. D, 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Ellen Goodell Smith, M. D, Lorena Osborne Hunt 


In fact ‘‘HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable information upon 
the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies 1oc, 


We want to send a Sample Copy FREE to every reader of 
this publication. A postal card willbring youacopy .. 


Tn Cakes et. 
Sera eer Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


mee Mi.” Dept. P. J. 1562 Broadway, New York. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 
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CLASSES RENDER 
oeruneaee 














SELF HYPNOTIC , 37.49 people to date of Jan. 1, 
ra 02 professed curing theme 
HEALING selves of such diseases as they 
had failed in with medicine. All accomplished through 
the teachings of my oriental system of Self Hypnotic 
Control which also develops the Psychic powers of 
=e, ae him to control aie dreams, ay ee —— 
of friends and enemies, visit unknown parts of the ea’ / ’ 
solve hard problems in this trance and remember ali y go 8s jevt om Binpate Amoaiens Graphise 
when awake. Five Complete Trial Lessons will Ear wrcite cannctnant 4 test 1 e . ute. 
be sent for only 10c., actually enabling the student to ac- y) Santas toe DIXON'S PENCILS. je 
complish wonders without extra charge. I] THR ccumacemuea’, Jounwat, and eend 16 cents 
rof. R. E. DUTTON, Pa D. Y}}/ in stamps for samples worth double the money, 


Lincoln, Neb,. U. S. A. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,N.J, 


Price. 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 


NATURE 








FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys. 
teries, aiso large Catalogue o1 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels. Badges Pins, Charms. 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic buoks. 
REDDING & CO , Publishers 
and Munufacturers of Mus- 
onic Goods. No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 
interested in the evolution of man, of brain and oi 
mind should subscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 
an exponent of human character 10cts for sample 
copy. $1.00 per year. Our phrenological school is 
now insession. Write for particulars, enclosing stamp. 
L. A. VAUGHT. PUBLISHER, 
Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean Bidg., Chicago. 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
Subscription price, 50 cents. 
1020 Market Street ° San Francisco 








Published by August F Reinhold, $23 Lexington Avenue, New York, U.S. & 
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L THE STORY. ~ 














Asthey doin looks and temperament. No two alike; all have peculiarities which you should understand at once; 
and IF YOU WANT SOMETHING that will interest you more than oeiling 7a have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences at a glance, by the Signs of Character, send for a copy of 


“Heads and Faces; how to Study Ghem.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by PROF. NELSON SIZER, the Examiner in the Ph.e 

nological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. S. DRAYTON, M. D., Ed. of the Phrenological 

Journal. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted fifty years almost exclusi- 

vely to the reading of character, and he here lays dowa the rules employed by him in his professional work. 
Contains 200 large octavo pages, and 250 portraits. 110,000 copies sold. Send for it and study the people 

you see and your own character, and if you are not satisfied money will be returned. 
We will send it carefully by mail, on receipt of price, 

extra cloth binding. Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.., Publishers, 24 Fast 22d Street. New York. 


$1.00 on heavy paper, in 





What is Best for the Boy? 


This is a hard question for many to answer and anything that 
helps is useful. The most helpful book we know of is one called 


Getting Into Business, 


—- Or, Choosing an Occupation. A series of practical 
papers for Boys. By George J. Manson. 12 mo, 
108 pp. popular ed., cloth, 75 cents. 


When a young man thinks of following a certain line of ef- 
fort, he wants to know what will be required of him in the 
way of education and preparation; where he can obtain the 
required training, and at what cost; what duties will devolve 
upon him; what remuneration he may hope to receive; what 
occupations are likel to be overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, and by pointing out 
the good and bad features of the different occupations, is a help 
in enabling one to decide which occupation will be best for him. 


The tone of the book is honest and manly, and one 
can easily see how it might be of incalcuable benetit 
to the lad beginning to puzzle his brains over the 
question, ‘‘What career ? "— 7he Beacon, Boston. 

It 1s a valuable book for parents who have young 
boys to launch on life’s business stream.—7Z¢edegram, 
Harrisburg. 


It 1s just what parents need, that they may be able 
o decide intelligently for their sons as to what shall 


Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price 


be their life-work, and every young man should read 
and study it carefully.—Hera/d, Erie, N, Y. 


The advice isso practical and wholesome we hope 
it may fall under the eye of every young man abour 
to enter upon a career,--Geyer’s Stationer. 


Many fathersand mothers, and many young men, 
blunder fearfully from the lack ot just such informa 
tion as 1s here given.—Jilvstrated Christian VWeehkiy 


in cloth 75c. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —-.-jitm 





We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is s 
graduate of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per 
somal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
greehs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taker 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and sead your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East ast St., New York 
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SIZER’S FACIAL ANGLE 


AND BRAIN DEVELOPMENT. 
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. 1—THe SNAKE. 1 lig. 6—Rousn™an. 
2—Dos. = 7—UNCULTIVATED. 
3—ELEPHANT. - a aeeee. 

9—CIVILIZED. 
4—APE. “* 12—ENLIGHTENED. 
* 5—Houman Inricr. ** 11—Cavucastan—Highest type 


—— 
— 


An excellent illustration of the rank of men and animals in the 
scale of mentality. The increase of brain at the spinal axis lifts the 
tophead and places the face on an angle with the line of the spine, until 
in the highest type the face is turned 180 degrees, or half a circle until 
it becomes parallel with the line of the spine. The face of the snake is 
level with the line of his spine. Useful to lecturers. On muslin, ready 
“or hanging up, size 36x46, arranged to fold to 18x23. Price, $6.00. 

CamMPER’S FactaL ANGLE, on muslin sheet, 18x23, $2.0¢ 

FLEXIRLE BLackBoarps.—We make a portable, flexible blackboard, 
with outline head on one side, and left blank on the other, for such 
illustrations as the lecturer may choose to make. Size 18x24, mounted 


on roller, $1.00. 
Prices on application. 


Other sizes and styles made to order. 
These are excellent for purposes of illustrating ideas. The lecturer 


who can draw a picture of what he wishes to impress on the minds of 
others, even though it is crude in many respects, has a decided advan- 


tage over one who cannot. 
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DELSARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


* | By CarricaLa Favre. 


New revised and enlarged edition 
contains the principles of Delsartism, 
with Illustrated Lessons 








ON 


How to Dress, 
How to Walk, 
flow to Breathe, 
How to Rest, 
Kte., Ete., Ete. 


Ladies and others will find this 
the most delightful system of cul. 
ture, giving grace, with both physi- 
cal and mental vigor, adapted for 
personal use or in clubs or classes, 
This is the most popular work on 
the subject. 


19 LESSONS IN HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
Price 25 Cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 








The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 
Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 50c. per 
insertion, $4.00 per year. 





JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bldg. % 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio | 126 State Street Chicago 


. 87, 89 & 41 W, 26th St., N.Y, Cit 
M | LLER S HOTEL BET, BROADWAY 4 SIXTH AVE. of 
Three minutes’ walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen 
minutes 1 4 . Elevated 
. Convenient to 
large Dry Goods 
res. A quiet, home-like place for guests, permanent 
or t; . Electric Elevator, Sanitary Tollets, Enam- 
eled Bath-tubs, Tarkish, Electric, and Roman Baths con- 
nected with the Hotel, at special rates to seests. Estab- 
lished 30 years and just renovated throughout. 
Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according to room. 
Rept. 1, 1900 


Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 
81 and 83 Columbia Heights - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

















An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 

Address : CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M_D. 
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